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In this number will be found an account, with engrav- 
ings, of Mr. Braithwaite’s new Steam Engine. 





We shall in our next give a very able and valuable com- 
munication from the Baltimore Gazette upon Railroads 
and Steam Carriages on common roads. It is from a source 
entitled to great respect, and we hope it will be extensively 
circulated and read. 





City Improvements.—Perhaps there never 
was a period when the spirit of improvement 
more generally pervaded the citizens of New- 
York than the present. Better evidence need 
not be desired of the general prosperity of our 
favored country. than is to be found in the rapid 
increase of population: and improvements of 
this city. The relics of “olden time’”’ are fast 
giving place, in the lower part of the city, to 
edifices more in accordance with the spirit of| 
the age ; whilst in the upper part, or what was, 
a few years since, a long way out of town, the 
very hills and vallies are fading from our view. 
It is but.a few years since one could, without 
fatigue, become, in a single day, familiar with 
the principal parts of the city; but at this time 
it is no small task to visit the different sections, 
to witness the changes which are constantly 
being made. We are led to these remarks by 
a recent visit to the scene of operations, in the 
15th ward, of a gentleman whose enterprise and 
success, in making the rough smooth and the 
crooked straight, is unequalled by any other on 
theisland. That section of the island lying be- 
tween Fourteenth and Twentieth streets, and 
between Broadway and the Third Avenue, com- 
monly known as “ Bowery-Hill,” has been so 
completely changed in its appearance that an 


absent for two or three years, would scarcely 
be able to identify the place. The elevation 
which, but a few months since, was covered 
with dwellings and trees, and shrubbery,_is 
now mostly removed into the vallies beyond. 
This operation is now carried on with great fa- 
cility, by means of a railway, which enables a 
single horse to do the work of twelve or fif- 
teen horses used in the ordinary way. A train 
of four cars, which we saw moved by one 
horse, contained eight cubic yards of earth— 
which is at least equal to sixteen common cart- 
loads. Most of the distance the cars pass on 
the line of the Harlem Railroad, but, at each ex- 
tremity of the line temporary rails of wood, 
with flat wrought iron bars are laid with wood- 
en sleepers upon the newly formed surface, 
which are moved as the embankment iis extend- 
ed, so that each successive train of ears depo- 
sits its load in the proper place. When the ar- 
rangements for this operation shall have been 
completed the work will progress with great 
rapidity. 
To effect the improvements undertaken by 
this gentleman required the removal of about 
1,400,000 cart loads of earth, two-thirds of which 
has been already removed and the remainder will 
probably be completed early the ensuing spring, 
when the streets (which are not already comple- 
ted) willthen be regulated. By this improvement 
a large number of lots in the most convenient 
and accessible part of the city unoccupied, (be- 
ing intersected by the Railroad, which will pro- 
bably be continued down to Wall-street, the 
ensuing summer,) will be brought into use. 
Our object in referring to this subject was to 
call attention to the importance of Railroads to 
this city, for the purpose of filling in and regu- 
lating that large portion of the city called Stuy. 
vesant’s Meadows, a great part of the material 
for which must be transported at least two 
miles. So rapid are the improvements, and so 
few the number of lots unoccupied by buildings 
within aconvenient distance from the business 
part of the city, that it becomes a matter of much 
importance to business men, that some mode 
of filling them in shouldbe adopted less expen- 
sive than any heretofore in use. 

We shall again refer to this subject, and give 
an interesting statement now in our possession 








old inhabitant of the neighborhood, having been 





of the number of vacant lots below 21st street, 


together with some interesting statistical facts 
which tend forcibly to show the almost unpar- 
alleled rapidity of the increase of population 


and improvements in the city of New-York. 
Or Cuicaco Roap.—This is one of the 
most important roads in the Territory ; being, 
as it is, the longest and passing through the 
most populous and interesting portion of the 
county. As it was constructed by the General 
Government for the purpose of connecting two 
important military posts, and to facilitate the 
transportation of the mail across the peninsula, 
it was doubtless intended to be a good and per- 
manent road. The General Government have 
liberally appropriated, from year to year, such 
sums as were required for its construction. 
But, owing to the system of letting out con- 
tracts to the lowest bidder,—which so enlists - 
the spirit of rivalry and competition that con- 
tracts are, for the most part, sold out at prices 
so reduced as generally to prove ruinous to 
contractors—and, in some instances, to the eul- 
pable negligence or ignorance of the supefti 
tendants, this road, which should have been the 
best, is among the worst, if not the very worst 
in the Territory. As regards that portion of i ~ 
between Detroit and Ypsilanti, it might be diffi. 
cult to conceive of a worse road. Ithas become 
in such a state that, during a portion of the fall 
and spring months, it is almost literally impas- 
sable. e would inquire whether the ten per 
centum which is required to be retained, in or- 
der to be expended on such parts of the roads 
as have been defectively or unfaithfully con. 
structed, has ever been paid over or expended. 
And, if neither is the case, we would further 
inquire whether it is not competent for the pre. 
sent superintendant to apply it, so soon as the 
weather is favorable for the object, tothe repair 
of the road. The great defect of this road, as 
it strikes us, is—that it is not properly drained. 
It is worse than useless. to construct a cla 
turnpike unless it is thoroughly drained. It 
were certainly better to leave the land in its na- 
tural state than to plough it and throw up the 
clay, if the water is permitted to lie in the 
ditches and thus saturate the clay till it is ren- 
dered a perfect mortar bed. To make a good 
road over the level between Detroit and 
Ypeiens, in addition to the ditches on each side 
of the road, there should be: lateral ditehes, of 
greater depth, some eight or ten rods from the 
road, on each side, and these let.out at suitable 
places. In this way, if the u earth is 
thrown off and the ground well cleared of 
stumps and roots, the clay has a chance:to be- 
come compact and hard, and thus turn off the 
rains 80 as to eut but little. Thus, with trifling 
repairs in filling up the ruts, frequently, it might 








be kept comparatively a good road.—[Detroit 
jou} P yg [Detro 
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_ Dear Sim,—I have read with 


isfaction your excellent paper, in which you zen 


endeavor to promote the cause of internal im- 
provements generally, and I hail with delight 


your prospect of introducing a mechanics’ de-|/o1 
Nothing can tend more to increase | - 


partment. aamnootan 
the knowledge of the general reader than me- 
chanics, where the principles of them are 
properly treated.. I wish you entire success in 
this, and hope I shall not be lacking in the ne- 
cessary exertions to enable you. What you 
are doing on the subject of M’Adamized roads 
has been, and will continue to be, useful. I 
hope you will publish all the information on 


the subject that shall fall under your eye, and 


if any thing can supply the place of a treatise 


on the subject, it would be aregular series of 
But here the 
subject would be buried so deep among other 


essays in a periodical like yours. 


matters, that a person wishing to pursue the 


art regularly or make a hasty reference, would 


find great difficulty, amounting almost to im- 



























ilization we shall rank. Good roads. tend to 
promote the good morals of the community, 
not only by the inereased light of intelligence, 
but by removing from the carrier and traveller 
the vexatious source of impatience and crime 
which bad roads constantly present, and which 
produces a treatment, of animals inconsistent 
with our christiancharacter. Bad roads excite 
in our breast feelings the very opposite of those 
which should be fostered there, and weaken 
those with which we should always enter the 
temple of our God. In fine, patriotism, econo- 
my, morality, philanthropy, religion, and the 
whole train of benevolent virtues, invite us to 





| 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
—The late Report of the Canal Commissioners 
of Pennsylvania gives an eccsies view of 
the progress of the great system of improve- 
ment, in the means of inland communication in 
that state. ‘This immense work is yet in an 
unfinished state, and the benefits which are to 
be anticipated from it are but imperfectly felt, 
in consequence of a want of connexion between 
the parts which are completed. The extent of 
canals and railroads built at the soleexpense of 
the state, now finished for use in detached por- 
tions, measures five hundred and one miles and 
one hundred and forty-one rodsin length. The 
extent which remains to be finished, to com. 






practicability. 

The tyro in road-making needs a regular 
treatise of reference, not only to teach him what 
is. right, and keep him so,-but to assist him in 
getting right when he is wrong ;—not only to 
keep him out of difficulties, but to enable him 
to extricate Liimself out of those he may fall 
inte. This is wherein all that has come to my 
knowledge. on the subject is materially defi- 
cient. Mr. M’Adam has given us the perfec- 
tion of hie system without its defects; and he 
tells us more plainly what a good road is, than 
how to make one; and he is more explicit in 
reference to the excellence of his system, than 
the difficulties to be encountered in putting it 
in practice, and his principles are more clearly | 
exhibited than the practical mode of arriving) 
at them. 

In regard to my efforts to supply this defi-) 
ciency in the knowledge of my country, it may| 
be observed that, in the judgment of many,| 

















pursue the subject and influence us to ad- 


vance it. 


plete the plan which is begun, is a little over two 


use are praiseworthy. They are the large 
who attends to them without feeling or acknow- 


the anatomist, who, in attending to the large 
vessels of the body, overlooks or disregards 


\lish among the legislative proceedings the Re- 


hundred miles. The whole scheme embraces 
an extent of artificial navigation and railroad 
of seven hundred and two miles, besides nine 
miles of navigable feeders. The principal 
works are a communication by railroad, canal 
and slack water navigation, from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburg ; a canal from Bristol to Easton on the 
Delaware ; a communication from Philadelphia 
to the head of the Wyoming valley, passing 
through the anthracite coal region, on the 
North Branch of the Susquehanna river, and 
to the vicinity of the bituminous coal beds in 
the Alleghany Mountains in Lycoming county ; 
and a canal and slack water navigation from 
Neweastle, Mercer county, to steamboat navi 
tion on the Ohio river, at Beaver, and from the 
Alleghany river, at the mouth of French Creek, 
to a point near Meadville, and also to Conneaut 
Lake, in Crawford county. 

Of the railroad from Philadelphia to Colum- 
bia, 81 miles in length, 22 at the Philadelphia 
termination, with the exception of the Schuyl- 
kill viaduct, are nearly completed. The canal 
and slack water navigation from Columbia to 
Hollidaysburg, at the Eastern base of the Al- 
leghany Mountain, a distance of 171 miles, is 


_ The study of the railroad and canal systems 
is excellent, and all exertions tending to pro- 
mote the knowledge of their construction and 


“veins and arteries of the country.” But he 


ledging the importance of good roads, is like 


those minute ramifications which convey life 
and vigor to the bone and sinew of the system. 
Yours, respectfully, 
Jno. S. WituraMe. 
Cincinnati, Jan. 14, 1833. 





Lexrneron and Ouro Rartroap.—We pub- 


port of the Committee of Internal Improve- 
ments, on the proposition of the President and 
Directors of the Lexington and Ohio Railroad 
Company to obtain a loan of $300,000, on the 
credit of the Commonwealth. The bill accom- 





and ftom ‘my own observation, it appears that | 
something of the kind is much needed. The || 
Opportunities that fell to my share seemed to), 
point me out as the proper person to undertake || 
the task and perform the duty. Whether those || 
opportunities have been improved to the best 
advantage, or whether, if they have, that J pos. | 
sess the necessary tact to serve the public as an| 
author, are questions not to be decided, save by| 
the work itself. 


Whether we contemplated the subject of good 
rouds as a cement to the bonds of our Union— 
as connected with our national wealth or indi- 
vidual prosperity—as promoting the march of 
mind—as tending to better the morals of the 
community, or to ameliorate the condition o 
our-animals,—it is important in each and every 
point of view. The mutual intercourse and 
exchange of views and sentiments, which is 
the consequence of them, connects and binds 
us together in a sameness of interest and a 


sameness of feeling, tends to close alliances ||® 


between people distantly situated, and removes 
or greatly lessens sectional jealousies and ani- 
mosities, so baneful to our republican govern- 
ment. They would be the means of greatly 
facilitating the exchange of our products among 
ourselves or with other natigns, either for the 


completed. ‘The canal from the Western base 
of the Alleghany Mountain, at Johnstown, to 
Pittsburgh, is also completed. The Portage 
railroad, of 37 miles in length, destined to unite 
these two last named lines of canals, by cross- 
ing the Alleghany Mountain, is yet unfinished. 
This is one of the most important and most 
difficult portions of the whole work. To give 
our readers some idea of the nature of this un- 
dertaking, we copy from the Report of the 
Commissioners that part which describes the 
progress which has been made on this section 
of the work.—[Boston Daily Adv.] 


The following extract from the Report of the 
Pennsylvania Canal Commissioners, is from 
the Vittace Recorp. We should be much 
obliged to any gentleman who will forward us 
the Report entire. Such documents are of 
great value to us, to circulate again: we would, 
therefore, respectfully request gentlemen. who 
may have a spare copy to forward us one. 

ALLEGHANY Portace Rartroap.—Since the 
work upon this road has been placed under.con- 
tract, it has been prosecuted with energy, and 
has progressed with but little interruption, ex- 
cept by the inclemency of the last winter, and 
those difficulties which are i ly con- 
nected with the operations upon such work jin 


the depth of a wilderness. Many of the origi- . 
nal contractors took their jobs ‘t \ 


prices, and much of the work had to be ole ! 
The road-bed formation was divided into 46 


panying the Report provides, that the Presi- 
dent and Directors of the Company may bor- 
row that amount on the credit of the State, and 
that certificates of stock to the amount shall! 
be issued by the President of the Railroad Com- 
pany, countersigned by the Treasurer that 
the amount of the stock thus authorized to be 
issued shall not, at any time, exceed the 
amount of the capital stock actually paid in by 
the stockholders of the Railroad Company ;— 
that for the complete security of the Common- 
wealth, previous to the endorsement of the 
said stock by the State Auditor, he shall be re- 
quired to obtain from the’ President and Direct- 
ors of the Railroad Company an assignment, 
by way of mortgage, of all ite Jands, tenements, 
machinery, or other property, of whatsoever 
description; and in case the interest of the 
said stock is not punctually paid by the Rail- 
road Company, and the: principal redeemed 
when it becomes due, then the Auditor of pub- 
lic accounts may proceed, after giving due no- 
tice thereof, to sell to the highest bidder, all, or 
such portion of such premises as he may deem 
necrssary ;—And in consideration of this favor 
ranted, the Railroad Company is required to 
subscribe $15,000 to the stock of any compan 

which may be chartered to construct a McA. - 
amized turnpike from Lexington through Nich- 
olasville, in Jessamine county, to some point 
on the Kentucky river, suitable for an exten- 
sion to Danville, in Mercer county, or Lancas- 
ter, in Garrard county ; also, $15,000 to the 
stock of any company which may be chartered, 














juxuries or eonvenienees of life, at a cheaper 





to construct a McAdamized turnpike from Lex-||sections, of which number 13 are completed, 16 


+ 
7 
: 


more will be finished by the firet of next month, 


and the remaining 17 are in such progress as to 
insure their completion in March and April next. 
Much of the mechanical work is done, and 
finally estimated, and the rest of it approxi- 
‘mates completion. 

-  ‘Theré-are 4 viaducts of cut stone upon this 
road, with spans varying from 40 to 80 feet, 
' and 68 culverts, the spans varying from 3 to 25 
‘feet. These works are all of good stone ma- 
sonry, and constructed in the very best man- 
ner. There are also 85 drains or square cul- 
verts, from 2 to 3 feet wide, built of stone, 
making altogether 157 passages for water un- 
der the railroad. 

The viaduct over the Beaver dam branch ‘of 
the Juniata river, at Hollidaysburg, is of cut 
stone, and hus two oblique arches. The spans 
measured on the skew face are each 40 feet 3} 
inches, and 33 feet measured at right angles to 
the axis of the vault. The height of the walls, 
from the foundation to the top of the parapets, 
is 20 feet ; it may be finished about the middle 
of this month. 

The viaduct over the mountain branch of the 
Conemaugh has a single span of 40 feet ; the 
height of the walls, from the foundation to the 
top of the parapets, is 234 feet ; it may be com- 
pleted in a few days. 

The viaduct over the Ebensburg branch has 
also a single span of 40 feet; the height from 
the foundation to the top of the parapet walls 
. 314 feet ; it may likewise be finished in a few 

ays. 

he viaduct over the Little Conemaugh river, 
at the Horse Shoe bend, has a semi-circular 
arch of 80 feet span, and will be 784 feet high 
from the foufhhdation to the top of the parapet 
walls ; about two-thirds of the masonry is laid, 
and'the arch will probably be closed before set- 
ting in of the winter, but.the whole work can. 
not be completed before the first of May next. 


Section number seven, about nineteen miles 
west of the crest of the mountain, comprises an 
inclined plane, requiring a heavy embankment, 
and also a tunnel about 900 feet long, at the 
head of the plane: the ends of the tunnel will 
be arched with cut stone; the rock through 
which it is made, is so solid as to render arching 
the whole distance unnecessary: About two- 
thirds of the whole work on the section is done, 
and the residue, including about one-fourth of 
the tunnel, can be finished in next April. 

There are 10incliped planes, varying in length 
from 89 to 185 rods, and in inclination from 
4 degrees, 8 minutes and 48 seconds, to 5 
degrees, 51 minutes, and 9 seconds, from 
horizontal plane. The deepest plane is about 
equal to the grade of many of our turnpike 
roads on hill sides. 

The estimate of Mr. Welch, the engineer for 
grading and mechanical work, was last year 
617,505 dollars 98 cents, it is now found that it 
will cost but about 585,107 dollars 28 cents, 
being 22,398 dollars 70 cents less than his ori- 
ginal estimate. 


Contracts have been made for procuring from 
England malleable iron nails, pins, and wedges, 
and a portion of the cast iron chairs for one 
track, with sidings, &c. the whole length of the 
road, and for double tracks on the inclined 
planes ; a part of this iron has arrived at Phil- 
adelphia, and a large portion of it is expected 
before the navigation of the Delaware closes. 
About 300 tons of cast iron chairs will be manu- 
factured in Frankstown and Blairsville. A 
double track on the inclined planes, and a 
single track on the rest of the road, will require 
about 3,100 tons of iron, and it will cost 70 dol- 
lars a ton delivered on the mountain. 

Contracts have also been made, and are in 

rogress, for carrying the iron rails, &c. from 

hiladelphia to the portage ; for the balance of 
the chairs, for stone blocks, broken stone, 
wooden sills, and cross ties, and for completing 
all the work necessary for a continuous track 
over the whole road. 

The le of a single track of railway on 
each section, in addition to the length of 














second track on the inclined planes, and on 
such other places on the line as is necessary 
for the passage of cars moving.in opposite di- 
rections, is forty-three and ninety-one one-hun- 
dredths miles, leaving twenty-nine and forty. 
one one-hundredths miles of the second track 
to be contracted for hereafter. 

Flat iron bars on wooden rails will be placed 
on the inclined planes, but on the- rest of the 
road edge rails will be used. These rails will 
rest in iron chairs, on wooden sills and cross 
ties, over high embankments, and on stone 
blocks where the ground is solid. Each stone 
block measures about 34 cubic feet. 

If the rails reach Philadelphia in time to be 
conveyed to Huntingdon before the closing of 
the canal, a single track of the road can be fin- 
ished for public use in July next. And the se- 
cond track may be laid, and all the work com- 
pleted, early in the summer of 1834. 


It is now ascertained by estimates founded 
on experience that the whole road, including 
roadbed formation, double tracks with sidings 
and turnouts, steam engines, with ropes, &c. 
at the planes, and all other things necessary to 
render it fit for public use, will cost $1,495,- 
789 50. 

When the estimate was made last year, it 
was contemplated to use rails weighing 28 
pounds to the yard, but since then the size of 


the rails has been increased to thirty-nine and} 


one half pounds to the yard, because in Eng- 
land experience has demonstrated that a light- 
er rail is insufficient for locomotive engines 
and a heavy trade—much of the other work 
has also been proportionally strengthened ; 
hence the estimate of the present year for road 
tracks exceeds that of the last year. 


All the work that has been done, and is now 
doing, is of the most substantial character, ex- 
cept the wooden sills on high embankments, 
for which stone blocks will be substituted at 
some future period. 


The progress which has been made in the 
Philadelphia and Columbia railroad is thus de- 
scribed : 


Asingle. track, with sidings, has been finished 
(except the viaduct over the river Schuylkill.) 
from Philadelphia to the junetion with the 
Westchester railroad. It was first used on the 
20th of September, and on the 18th of October 
the road was so far completed as to be partially 
opened for public use, from which time-to the 
first of November, inst. 1832, passengers have 
been carried along it in stages. 

The second track of 22 miles is in rapid pro- 
gress, and may be completed by the first of 
next January. The south track for the whole 
distance of 22 miles will be formed with edge 
rails and stone blocks, and the north track will 
be partly stone sills and partly wooden rails, 
both plated with flat bars of iron. 

The road-bed, formation, and mechanical 
work on twenty miles more of the division 
have been ready for the rails for nearly two 
years ; and the work on the other forty miles is 
so near being completed, that by the first of 
next February: the viaducts over Schuylkill, 
Valley Creek, and. West Brandywine, and the 
deep cut at Henderson’s, will be the only unfin- 
ished jobs of any consequence, to prevent a 
continuous track of rails from being laid along 
the whole road. 

The viaduct over the river Schuylkill has 
not progressed as fast as was expected ; but 
the work is well done. It will be a good sub- 
stantial structure, one thouwand and eight feet 
long, supported by six piers and two abut- 
ments. The superstructure is to have four 
distinct trusses, admitting of three distinct 
passages, one in the middle with a clear width 
of four feet for foot passengers, and one on 
each side with a clear width of eighteen feet 
six inches, for a carriage or roadway, and fora 


track of rails, making together a clear width of 


forty-one feet. 
here will be about nineteen thousand three 
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hundred perches of solid masonry in the piers 










and abutments of this viaduct. 
tion of one of the piers is sunk thirty feet be- 
low, and the superstructure will be mary ag 
feet above, top water in the river; one 


low water line ss of the piers is 
nineteen feet six and one _—— inches, and 
their length, exclusive of the angular head, is 


fifty-nine feet three and one half inches. 

Hopes are entertained that the viaduet may 
be rendered i 
September, 1833. 

he viaduct across Valley creek, two miles 
east of Downingtown, has four spans, and is five 
hundred and eighty-nine feet lon dred pm 
fifty-eight feet high : it may be fins by the 
first of July next. 

The viaductover West Brandywine at Coates. 
ville will be eight hundred fitty feet long, 
with six spans. The piers will be seventy- 
three feet high, and with the abutments will 
contain fourteen thousand perches of masonry. 
This work has been thrice let, and will proba 
bly be the last job on the road formation im be- 
ing completed. With proper exertions on the 
of the contractors, it may be finished by 
November, 1833. 

The deep cut through the gap in the Mine 
Ridge, at Henderson’s, is the last heavy unfin- 
ished job. The cut is at one place thirty-seven 
fret deep; the most difficult part of the excava- 

n is in Henderson’s meadow. The soil is 

‘lof springs, and when excavated exhibits a 
quicksand for a considerable depth, upon the 
removal of which the adjacent shepde cave in; 
the whole extent of this difficulty is about two 
hundred and thirty yards in the line of the road. 
A part of this section has been twice re-let, and 
is divided into jobs to hasten its completion. 
Expectations are entertained that it will be pre- 
pared for the rails by the first of May next. 

In conformity with a resolution of the Legis- 
lature, dated the twenty-fourth of April, I 
the sum of sixty thousand dollars of the sum 
appropriated to the Columbia and Philadelphia 
Railroad has been set apart for the purpose of 
assisting the city of Lancaster to construct a 
railroad between the little and big Conestoga 
bridges, so as to pass through the business 
parts of the city. 

By a subsequent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture passed on the ninth of June last, the canal 
commissioners are directed to pay of the month- 
ly estimates during the progress of the work 
pro rata of the amount necessary to complete 
that part of the road. 

Major Wilson, the engineer upon the railroad, 
has estimated the whole work required between 
the said bridges to cost eighty-seven thousand 
seven hundred and nineteen dollars and fifty- 
seven cents, therefore the superintendant of 
ithe division has been directed to pay two-thirds 
ofthe monthly estimates, upon the production 
of legal vouchers by the city of Lancaster, for 
the payment of her proportion as required by 
law. whole amount paid by the superin- 
tendant for work done to the 3lst of October, 
is $5,003 18. 

With a view to the comp!ction of a line be- 
tween Philadelphia, the Susquehanna and the 
West, it is contemplated to lay one track from 
the western termination of the 22 miles to 
Columbia upon wooden sills. A single track, 
with sidings and turn-outs, and under proper 
regulations for using it, may accommodate the 
trade until the second track can be laid in a 
more durable manner with stone blocks and 
edge rails. ms eile 

t appears that the average cost o ra’ 
way superstructure on 22 miles is—for hays 
a single track of rails, with granite si 
roe iron bars, includin om cost yy = 
118 33 mile; for’ gasingle track of 
rails, Clie sane blocks and rails, inclu- 
ding cost of iron, $10,331.63 per mile ; and for 
laying a single track of rails with transverse 
sills, and railsof wood and flat iron bars, $5,579 
26 per mile. | 


The following is a Statement of the Funds 
appropriated to the Columbia and Philadelphia 
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tions at the treasury, for old 
Ons $108,324 36. 


@&.-  -.- 
Deo ha cof the 30th of 
January, - = + 11,534 06 
aa — — : 480,141 58 
appropriation o! mice. Gace ae , 
Se sere by theact 
of the of March, 1832, - $810,000 00 
Paipyeaiane tn ack ox thn 11h 
r act of t t 
Reet are ce te GUTAA 
Actual available amount of the . 
~ appropriation of 1832, -  - - - 758,289: 56 
Whole available amount of the : 
ropriationof183land’32, - - - 1,238,431 14 
hoes sere ate ae a 
including intendence, 
aarfineeringandcontingencie $210,704 23 
amount disbursed in 
1om,- - .-- -. - 764887 49 
Whole amount of disbursements, - = 975,591 72 


' Balance on 3ist October, 1832, of the appro- 
priations of 183land1832,/ - - - 


‘There is due for per centage re- 
tained'on workdone, - - - ~~ 
The estimated cost of the work yet to be done, 
to complete the superintendence upon 22 
miles, and the grading of the whole road, - 341,838 13 


119,858 42 


262,839 42 


$51,015 67 


Amount yetto pay, - - - - - 392,853 80 
Deduct above balance of the appropriations, 262,839 42 
130,014 38 

Add the sum set apart to the work at Lancaster, 60,000.00 
$190,014 38 


The sum of $190,014 38 is required to complete the 
grading and bridging of the whole road, and to finish the 
railway superstructure upon 22 miles, from Philadelphia 

y, with double tracks, including the cost of the 
engine, &c. at the inclined plane, and all other means use- 
ful for transportation. 

The estimated cost of laying a single track upon wooden 
sills, from the western termination of the 22 miles to Co- 
lumbia, being 59% miles, including the cost of the engine 
at the Columbia plane, sidings, &c. is - $346,026 41 

Add seven per cent, for superintendence, en- 
gineering and contingencies, - - - 24,221 84 

370,248 25 

The estimated cost of laying a second track, frem the west-| 
ern termination of the 22 miles to Columbia, on stone 
blocks and edge rails, including sidings, &c. 633,787 72 

Add seven per cent. for superintendence, engi- 





neering and contingencies, - - 44,365 14 
678,152 86 

Whole amount disbursed upon the road, of fy oe 
ior to 1831, - - - = 337,863 04 


le amount ofdisbursements in 1831-2, - 975,591 72 
Per centage due and estimated cost of comple- 
ting the work inprogress, ““- -* - 452,853 80 
Estimated cost of a single track, 
with wooden rails, to Columbia, 370,248 25 
Estimated cost of a second track, 
with stone sills and edge rails, 678,152 86 
inn tein St 


Whole cost of the road as estimated, - $2,844,709 67 
Length—81} miles. 





{From the London Mechanics’ Magazine.) 

Errcsson’s Steam Eneine anp Warer- 
Mrcu.—Perhaps the most interesting problem 
in mechanical science is, how to simplify the 
steam engine, so that its bulk and weight, which 
afe at present somewhat enormous, may be re- 
duced within more convenient limits without 
any corresponding loss of power. Owing to a 
variety of causes, all well ascertained by long 
practice, a reciprocating engine cannot be made 
to work to advantage at more than a moderate 
rate of speed; it becomes therefore necessary 
to expose the piston to a great force, (for that 
force multiplied by the speed ‘constitutes the 
power,) and, as a necessary consequence, all 
the parts that have to communicate this great 
force, as well as the frame work that carries 
those various moving parts, must be made 
strong in proportion. ence it follows as a 
general rule, that the bulk and weight of any 
engine of a given power, worked by steam or 
given force, must depend on the speed o: 
the piston, that is,the speed of that surface 
which the steam is made to propel. This truth 
forms the basis of the construction of the very 
remarkable engine which we have now to bring} 



















































































































































under the notice of our readers, 
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In the patent which Mr. Ericsson has taken 
out for this invention, he designates it as ‘an 
improved engine for communicating power for 
mechanical purposes ;”jand this generality was, 
perhaps, necessary, since, though it promises 
to be of most importance in connection with 
steam, it may be worked by any other gaseous 
or fluid power, as air, water, &c. The specifi- 
cation describes it more particularly as consist- 
ing of a “circular chamber, in which a cone is 
made to revolve on a shaft or axis by means of 
leaves or wings, alternately exposed to the pres- 
sure of steam; these wings or leaves being 
made to work through slits or openings of a 
circular plane, which revolves obliquely to, and 
is thereby kept in contact with, the side of the 
cone.” But when the reader has read this de- 
scription of the engine, we are afaid he will not 
be much the wiser for it ; indeed, we never be- 
fore met with an engine of which it was so dif- 
ficult to convey, in words, a Clear and distinct 
notion, and which was at the same time so little 
complex in its construction. We shall, there- 
fore, be obliged to depend more than usual on 
the assistance of our engraver, to make the fol- 
lowing description plain to our readers. 


Fig. 1 represents a longitudinal section of the 
engine, the circular chamber being supposed to 
be cut through the centre line. A A is a circu- 
lar chamber made in two parts, joined at a a, 
and fixed to a frame BB ; this frame also sup- 
ports the axis or main shaft C, to which is fixed 
the cone D. EE are two wings or leaves fixed 
to the cone ; and e is a metallic segment, fitted 

*into a groove made in the curved edge of the 
leaf, and pressed towards the chamber by 
springs in order to prevent the escape of steam. 

is a circular plane, revolving on a shaft or 
pivot G, and supported by the main-shaft (as 
shown in fig. 4.) The oblique position of this 
circular plane, it will be seen, is so adjusted 
that its surface shall be parallel to, and in‘con- 
tact with, the side of the cone. H is a metallic 
ring fitted into a groove round the cone, and di- 
vided into segments, which are pressed towards 
the ehamber by springs, to'answer the purpose 


of ci is a metallic ring for the same 
, fitted round the circular plane. K is 
a cylindrical brass for the pivot G to work 


min _ ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL . | 
_ 
Fig. 4. 


.||work in, and kept in their places by set-screws 


, jjlength with the leaf, and widening outwards 


brass guide, kept in its place by a set-screw /. 
M isa pris for giving oil to the pivot. 
N N are conical brasses for the main-shaft to 


mn. Oo are screw-bolts for securing the en- 
gine frame. P is a pinion or small wheel, for 
tthe purpose of communicating the power of the 
engine to machinery which may require a dif- 
ferent s V is one of the slits or openings, 


which the leaves work; this slit is of equal 


from the surface of the plane, to accommodate 
the change of the angular position of the leaf, 
which takes place during each revolution. v v 
are metallic rods, kept tight against the leaf Wy 
springs, to prevent the escape of steam. WW 
are thin flat arms for supporting the circular 
plane. 


Fig. 2 represents the plan or top view of the 
engine, showing the exterior of the circular 
chamber, the frame work, main shaft, pinion, 
&c. (It maybe as well here te state, that si- 
milar letters are used to denote similar parts 
in all the figures.) Q is the pipe through which 
the steam enters the engine, and R the pipe 
through which it escapes. 

Fig. 3 is an end view or crost section of the 
engine, taken through the dotted line marked in 
fig. 2. The steam passes from the pipe Q into 
the circular chamber through an opening §, 
cut through its side ; this opening is of a trian- 
gular shape, and made as wide at the top as 
the circular plane is there distant from the base 
of the cone, and gradually tapering off down- 
wards. T is the opening through which th: 
steam escapes, and in every respect similar i:. 
construction. The dotted line U shows where 
the ccne and the circular plane come in con- 
tact. ee are the metallic segments already de- 
scribed. 


Fig. 4 is a detached view of the cone in the 
circular plane, representing a section through 
their centres. It will only be necessary to ob- 
serve, that d is a collar on the main shaft, by 
which the cone is fixed thereto; thatc is a 
socket-ball, working in the socket f of the cir- 
cular plane; and that the dotted lines E E 
show the precise shape of the leaves or wings 
fixed to the cone. 


Having thus’ described the nature and con- 
struction of Mr. Ericsson’s engine, we shall 
now proceed to explain the manner in which 
it is set to work. Steam being admitted into 
the pipe Q (see fig. 3) it passes through the 
opening S into the circular chamber, and being 
there prevented from passing the line U, where 
the cone and plane come in contact, it presses 
against the upper leaf, which, together with 
the cone, then revolves in the direction of the 
dotted arrow. Now, as soon as the said leaf 
gets below the top of the opening T, the steam 
that has been acting escapes through that open- 
ing into the pipe R, and thence into the atmos- 
phere or into a condenser. The opposite leaf 
then operates in a similar manner, and so on 
aslong as steam is admitted. 

Many as have been the engines contrived for 
the production of rotary motion, we recollect 
none in which that result has been obtained by 
such a perfect harmony of operation among 
the different parts. Not only the general action 
of this engine, but the-action of every part of it 
is rotary. The consequence is that it is wholly 
free from those serious drawbacks which make 
the attainment of a very quick motion, by 
means of a reciprocating-engine, a matter of so 
much practical difficulty. A vast increase of 
power is obtained, while the bulk and weight 
of the materials employed for the porgere are 
reduced beyond all former example. e shall 
endeavor to make this clearer by a few caleu- 
lations. 

The engine represented by the drawings 
(made to 2} inch scale) presents to the action 
of the steam 12 square inches within the leaf, 
and is in a vertical position; but that being the 
maximum of surface exposed, a mean must be 








against e, regulated by a key k. L is a conical) 


in the obliquely revolving circular plane, through ||7. 


be found to be ten square inches within a 
fraction. 

By referring to the scale, it will be seen that 
the globular chamber of this engine is 13 inch- 
es in diameter.. An engine of three times 
the size, that is, with a chamber of 39 inches 
in diameter, would, therefore, expose 90 square 
inches to the action of the steam ; and the ave- 
rage distance performed by the leaf would be 
7.35 feet for each revolution, and if the engine 
made 180 revolutions in the minute, 1,323 feet 
would be the distance passed in that time. If, 
now, steam of 45 lbs. pressure to the square 
inch were used, 4,050 Ibs. would be the con- 
stant force in operation, which multiplied by 
1,323 shows that 5,358,150 pounds would be 
raised 1 foot high per minute; and this sum 
divided by the established number, 33,000, gives 
for the general result 162 horses’ power. Now, 
if we deduct one quarter for friction, &c. which, 
considering the harmonious action of the en- 
gine, is amply sufficient, the available power 
will be 120 horses ! 

That so great a power should be produced 
by a globular vessel of only three feet three 
inches diametgr, is a result so extraordinary 
that the attention is naturally and anxious! 
drawn towards any probabilities by which it 
may be defeated. The probability of the ac. 
tion becoming affected by leakages first presses 
itself on our consideration. ‘On this head it 
may suffice to observe, that as none of the 
packings require any other play than to be 
moved gradually against their respective sur- 
faces as they wear away, alll that is required 
to ensure tightness will be good workmanship. 
‘The next contingency which suggests itself is 
the ordinary one, of liability to derangement. 
On this score, however, there is but little to be 
feared, for the engine is of so few parts, and the 
mutual action and reaction of these parts is so 
simple and natural, that unless wantonly in- 
jured or obstructed, it can scarcely go wrong. 
We apprehend that the only real danger to be 
guarded against is the heat which may be ge- 
nerated by the rubbing parts, when the engine 
is put to its speed; between the bearings and 
gudgeons in particular, as they will have to 
withstand a great force. Experience can on 
this point be the only guide to a correct conelu- 
sion ; but we incline to think, thatas no ineon-~ 
venience is found in cotton mills by giving 
shafts of a large size, and communicating great 
power, a velocity of 180 revolutions per minute, 
any deduction to be made on this account from 
the utility of the engine will be but trifling. As 
to the packing rings, the pressure on them will 
be but slight; indeed, their centrifugal force 
will be nearly sufficient to give them always an 
outword bias; the danger of their heating 
must therefore be extremely small. 

It may not be amiss to observe, that the prin- 
ciple of the engine is such that the steam may 
be admitted from either side with equal effect. 
The motion can therefore he reversed, by mere- 
ly reversing ihe inlets and outlets of the steam 
by means of a common slide valve or four- 
way cock—a feature of this engine, which, to 
say nothing of its speed, must render it partic. 
ularly, applicable to all locomotive purposes. 

The branch of steam service, however, in 
which this engine is likely to be adopted with 
greatest benefit, is the marine. In steam ves- 
sels, lightness, compactness, yimplicity, are all 
properties of the utmost importance ; and dou- 
bly so, when they can be obtained, as in this in- 
stance, without any sacrifice whatever of 
power. Baths 

When water is employed to work this en- 
gine, the operation will be precisely the same 
as in the case of steam; with this exception, 


The exception, however, is of a nature which 
shows that, as a hydraulic engine it will work 
even better than as a steam’ i 


we have said enc to’ satisfy our readers that 
the great e which we have devoted to this 


latest wo 





taken, which by the assistance of fluxions will 





not unwerthily ogeupied, 


that the packing rings may be dispensed with. 


engine ; of this, 
however, more hereafter. At present, we trust 


er of the mechanical world has been ° 
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Agricultural Schools and Societies. By OnancE 
County. To the editor of the New-York 
Farmer and American Gardener’s Magazine. 


I have read with intense interest the commu- 
nications in your last number by B. on the im- 
portant subject of agricultural schools. The 
views and positions taken by that writer can- 
not, in my estimation, fail to meet the approba- 
tion of every true American farmer who wishes 
to advance the happiness and sae od of his 
country. The listnessness and apathy that have 
long hung about our agricultural population, it 
is happy to observe, are fast clearing away, and 
they are rapidly awaking to a sense of the im- 
portant station they can and should hold in this 
free and enlightened count It is but neces- 
sary to rouse the feelings of our yeomanry on 
this highly interesting subject, to have them 
enter upon it with the same zeal that charac- 
terizes their movements in other respects. Let 
them east their eyes around them, and view the 
rapid strides in the arts, and the magnificent 
acquisitions that are daily making. Spread be- 
fore them, as an example, the immense advan- 
tages that are reg! resulting frem the applica- 
tion of steam to locomotion, connecting the 
most distant corners of the earth. Let them 
reflect upon the brilliant discoveries of Davy, or 
the untiring zeal and result of a Linnzus, or 
Cuvier, and then ask them if, in the face of the 
thousands of improvements both to elevate the 
mind and render life agreeable, they can content 
themselves to plod on in the old way, “un- 
knowing and unknown?” If, in a country 
where they should oceupy a proud station, they 
ean content themselves with the possession of 
the least possible degree of knowledge and in- 
formation? That when a combination of sci- 
enee and agriculture, of theory and practice, 
would not be an imaginary but a real and dura- 
ble benefit to themselves and their posterity, 
they will willingly sneer at it, condemn it, and 
jealously guard against any infringements on 
the opinions and prejudices of their ancestors, 
merely because they are such? Can an Ame- 
rican farmer answer these questions in the af- 
firmative? No, he cannot—he will not. Let 
then the enlightened agriculturist of this ‘‘ em- 
pire state” set the example. Let the farmers 
of New-York be the first to step forward and 
lay the foundation of a great system of instruc- 
tion, thatshall elevate them totheir proper rank, 
and enable them to introduce improvements 
which shall be a benefit’ to themselves and a 
source of increased prosperity to their country. 

It is hoped and expected that the State Agri- 
cultural Societ will, at its next session, devise 
a liberal and efficient plan for a State Agricultu- 


val School, when it is earnestly hoped that the} 


agricultural portion of the community will zeal- 
ously step forward and put it inoperation. To 
point out the. advantages individually seems 
needless, after reading the lucid suggestions of 
«B.” Ifany one can oppose it pr offer any ob- 
jections to such an institution, it will be a mat- 
ter of much surprise tome. That it may suc- 
ceed, and that our state and our farmers may 
have the honor and benefits of successfully in- 
troducing it, is the earnest hope of an inhabitant 
os Oranoe County. 


Directions for Forcing and Forwarding Veg- 
etables. By Tuomas Barperman, Seedsman, 
and Author of the “Young Gardener’s As- 
sistant.” To the Editor of the New-York 
Farmer and American Gardener’s Magazine. 


Mr. Eprror :—It cannot be expected that the 
vreather in the coming month, February, will be 
suitable for gardening operations in general ; but 
it behoves who may be desirous of pro- 
euring a tolerable share of the luxuries of the 

= to *“*work while it is called to-day,” 
ere are many sorts of culinary ni sae es 

. which may be forwarded in the winter, that can- 
not be raised to advantage in extreme warm 
weather. The celebrated Mr.Connetr very just. 








|,y obsers “ Hot-beds,as things of real 
use, are more necessary in America than in 
England ; because in the former country, the 
winter will not suffer to exist in the open air 
many plants which are wanted to start with 
the warm sun, and which plants the winter will 
suffer to exist in the open airin England. The 
American spring bears no resemblance to that 
of England, which comes on by degrees froni 
the end of February to the beginning of June ; 
while the American spring cannot be said to be 
of a fortnight’s duration.” It mnst.appear evi- 
dent to those who have duly considered the sub- 
ject, that although a hot summer sun is benefi- 
cial to the maturing of some kind of garden 
products, it i¢ unpropitious to the cultivation of 
some of the most valuable sorts of culinary 
vegetables. It should therefore be the object of 
those who may wish to become pre-eminent in 
the art of gardening, to use artificial means in 
the winter and early part of the spring in order 
to have such kinds of vegetables early in the 
season. Perhaps the most important business 
in the month of February is to collect plenty of 
heating materials ;—in doing this, great care 
should be taken that the dung be fresh from the 
horses. ‘Those who may live near extensive 
stables should engage it before hand, and order 
it to be kept secure from the weather. Well 
fy wim. the dung is of the utmost importance 
in forcing, and if it be not done before it is made 
into a bed, it cannot be done after, as it requires| 
turning and managing to cause it to ferment 
freely and sweetly ; and care should be taken 
that it do not become soddened with water. 
The next consideration is to select a situation 
for the beds to be made on, which should be well 
protected by a close fence or wall, and not in 
any way connected with any building calculated 
to harbor rats, mice, moles, &c., which are very 
apt to take up their abode in warm dung, to the 
great injury and sometimes destruction of the 
beds. Itis necessary that the foundation of the 
beds be drily situated, and not liable to be inun- 
dated with water from melted snow, &c. The 
frames and sashes should be got ready for the 
beds to be made in succession from the middle 
of February to the middle of March. My limits 
will not allow me to enter into particulars rela-|| 
tive to the making of beds for all the different 
to rag suffice it to state, that the depth of 
eating materials should be regulated by the 
season of the year at which the work is com- 
menced, and also to the purposes for which the 
hot-bed are intended. eds made for the pur- 
pose of raising half-hardy plants, or for procu- 
ring seedling plants late in the spring, may be} 
made in the same manner as a common hot-bed, | 
but where substantial heat is required to be kept 
up, the beds must be so contrived as to admit of 
linings as the heat decreases. 
After the seeds are sown great precaution 
must be used, lest the plants should be injured 
by cold cutting winds, or destroyed by heat for 
want of air. To prevent the former accident, 
warm dung should be placed around the frames, 
and the sashes should be covered with mats 
and boards every night. If full air cannot be 
admitted in the day time, the sashes must! 
be slidden down to let off the steam, at the 
same time the mats may be laid over the aper- 
ture, to prevent the cold air entering to the 
plants. 

Ifthe bottom heat in the bed be too violent, 
which is sometimes the case, means must be 
used to decrease it. This is generally effected 
by making holes in the bed with a stake shar- 
— at the end, or with a crow-bar, which 

oles should be filled up when the heat is suf- 
ficiently reduced. In lining hot-beds, if the 
heat is reduced in the body of the beds, holes 
may be carefully made to admit heat from the 
fresh linings, so as to énliven the heat of the 
bed. 
A Fehrenheit Thermometer should be always 
at hand, at the time of forcing, to be used when 
necessary to regulate the heat in the bed« ; and 
the water that Is used in cultivating plants m 
frames should be warmed to the temperature 








of the air, or according to the heat required for 
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the various kinds of which will be shown 
in the different articles as we proceed. 


Forcine Asparagus 1n Hot-BEps—As 

gus may be procured at an early season with 
comparatively little risk. A may be pre- 
pared in a deep hot-bed frame with well pre- 
pared dung, or a mixture of dung and leaves ; 
the depth of heating materials may be about 
two feet, and a foot of old hot-bed dung, tan, or 
any light compost that will admit of the heat 
passing through it, should be laid on. Provide 
plants from two to four, or even six years old, 
trim their roots and place them in rows on the 
beds ; when one row is laid, strew a little mould 
among the roots, then proceed in the same way 
with one row after another, keeping them on a 
level, as the surface of the bed at first lay, till 
you have finished planting them; then lay 
among the buds and roots,some fine vegetable 
or other rich mould, working it in amongst _ 
them with your fingers, and ecver the beds 
over about one inch thick, and above that lay 
three inches in depth of vegetable mould not 
very rotten, old tan, or any other light compost 
that will admit the water to run quickly through. 
If there be strong heat in the bed, slide down 
the sashes till it begins to decline. The tem- 
perature at night should never be under 50, ard 
it may rise to 65 without injury; as the buds 
|begin to appear, as much air must be daily ad- 
\mitted as the weather will permit. In two or 
three days after the buds are planted, the heat 
iwill begin to rise; the beds should then have a 
moderate supply of water applied from a wa- 
jtering pot, with the rose on ; repeat such water- 
ings every three or four days. By the time the 
buds have come up three inches above the sur- 
face, they are fit to gather for use, as they will 
then be six or seven inches in length. In gath- 
ering them, draw aside a little of the mould, 
slip down. the finger and thumb, twist them off 
from the crown; this is a better method than to 
cut them—at least, it is less dangerous to the ri- 
sing buds, which come up thick in succession. 
An ordinary sized frame calculated for three 
sashes will hold from three hundred to five hun- 
dred plants, according to the age and size, and 
will if properly managed yield a dish every day 
for about three weeks. On the above estimate, 
if aconstant succession of Asparagus be re- 
quired, it will be necessary to plant a bed every 
eighteen or twenty days, as it will be about six 
weeks from the time of planting before it is fit 
for use. Rhubarb and Sea Kale may be, and 
sometimes are, forced in the same manner as 
Asparagus. 





Forwarpine Broap Beans, or Encuiss 
Dwakrrs ; victa faba.—As the several varieties 
of the English Broad Beans cannot be raised 
in perfection under a hot summer sun, they: 
should be planted as early in the year as possi- 
ble. Those intended for early crops are gene- 
rally planted in England from October to April, - 
but, as our winters are more severe, it is seldom 
that any can-be planted in the open ground 


jhere before the middle of March ; and some are 


apt to drive it off until the approach of warm 
weather, consequently the crops are poor and 
ry To obviate this difficulty, some of the 
best kinds. should be planted in boxes, and 
placed in a moderate hot-bed in February, or 
early in March. If the plants thus raised be 
not nursed too tender, they may be transplant- 
ed into the open ground in the latter end of . 
March: this will enable them to produce their 
fruit early in June. Or, if a heap of manure be 
spread thick on a piece of ground late in the 
autumn, it will keep the earth from freezing ; 
and if said manure be removed in February, 
and a frame placed over, and protected from ex- 
treme cold, the seedlings may be raised therein. | 
Those that may not choose to take this trouble! 
should plant some of each sort as soon as the’ 
frost is out of the ground. A strong clayey soil, 
is the most suitable, but they often do well in, 
moderately iam low ground, provided it is well, 
trodden, or rolled, after the beans are planted., 
It may be necessary here to obeerve, that these: 
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hree.or four inches high ; and if some earth be 

drawn up to their stems, three or four times in 
the course of their growth, it will greatly refresh 
and strengthen them. When they are arrived 
at full bloom, and the lower or begin-to set, 
the tops may be broken off. If this be done at 
the Ber time, it will greatly promote the 
swe of the pods, as well as their early ma- 
turity, for having no advancing tops to nourish, 
the whole effort of the root will go to the sup- 
port of the fruit. 


Forcine Kipney Beans.—The most dwarf- 
ish kinds of Kidney Beans may be raised in hot- 
beds, but they require a substantial heat to ma- 
ture them. The temperature within the frame 
should be kept up to 60, and may rise to 70 or 
75 degrees, provided the steam is let off. In 
order to insure sufficient heat to bring them in- 
to a bearing state, the plants may be first raised 
in small pots plunged into a hot bed ; or a small 
bed may be prepared, earthed over with light 
rich compost six inches deep, and the beans 
planted therein, and covered one inch. The 
second hot-bed should be earthed over to the 
depth of eight*or nine inches, and the beans 
transplanted as soon as they are two or three 
inehes high, in cross rows, twelve or fifteen 
inches apart by three or four inches in the rows, 
or in clumps a foot apart. When the season is 
sofar advanced that one bed, with the help of 
linings, will bring the plants well into fruit, the 
seed may be planted at once to remain for pod- 
ding ; or if the gardener should choose to ma- 
ture his crop in the open ground, he may raise 
his plants in boxes or pots in the month of 
April, and plant them out in a warm border ear- 
ly in May. Beans raised in hot-beds will re- 
quire considerable attention : cover the glasses 
every night with mats and boards, admit fresh 
air every mild day, give occasional gentle wa- 
terings, and earth them up carefalts as they 
progress in growth, to strengthen them. 


will need 2 careful hosing about 


Forwarpine Earty Cappace, AND OTHER 

Puants.—-It often happens that cabbage plants 
raised in the fall perish in the course of the win- 
ter, and of those which survive, many will run 
to seed on the approach of warm weather: it 
is, therefore, safest to commence raising plants 
in the spring. Those who may wish to have 
good strong hardy plants, should secure a piece 
of ground from the winter frost by a heap of 
fresh stable dung; or by putting down their 
frames before the approach of severe weather, 
and keeping them covered until the latter end 
of January, or early in February, at which time 
the seeds may be sown. The plants thus 
raised will be far better than those raised in the 
fall, as they will not run to seed ; and they will 
be more hardy than those raised in hot-beds. 
Thé Gardeners about New-York sow their seed 
on hot-beds, covered with glass sashes, the last 
week in February or early in March : the plants 
will be fit to transplant about the middle of 
April, and should be set out in good ground, 
from sixteen inches to two feet apart, according 
to the size and kind. These, by being hoed of- 
ten, will produce good cabbages in June. 
' Lettuce plants may be raised in the same 
manner, but they are much hardier if raised in 
cold beds. . Capsicum, Egg Plant, and 'Tomatoe 
seeds should be sown in hot-beds the latter end 
of February, or early in March, to produce ear- 
ly plants for transplanting asthe summer ap- 
proaches. - 


Forwarpinc CavuLirLowEer.—Those who 
may wish to secure a good supply of Early Cau- 
flower, should take great care of their plants 
nrou; winter : these should be trans- 
Ranted into good ground in the month of 
March, and be protected by hand glasses. This 
would insure their heading before the approach 
of extreme warm weather, which is very injuri- 
ous to Cauliflower. The fall plants are gene- 
rally allowed to sueceed best,* but good Cauli. 
flowers are sometimes raised. from seed sown 
in a hot-bed towards the end of January, or ear- 








are three or four inches high, they must be 
pricked out three or four inches apart into an- 
other bed, and by the month of April they will 
be fit to transplant into the open ground. 
These plants, if well managed, .will succeed 
very well, and those that do not flower.by June 
may make good heads in fall. 


Having directed the attention of your readers 
to those articles which are of primary import- 
ance, I shall reserve the remainder for my next. 

I remain, sir, yours, most respectfully, 
. Brip@rman. 
Bowery Road, January 21, 1833. 





Hints and Suggestions to Farmers. By B. 
To the Editor of the New-York Farmer. 


Pre.iminaRy.~-Now that the bustle of elec- 
tion, and the shouts of the victors, have some- 
what subsided; our crops secured, and: the 
bleak winds of December have driven the hus- 
bandman from his fields to his fireside ; I pro- 
pose, Mr. Editor, to devote an occasional even- 
ing to the entertainment, and I would fain hope 
to the improvement, of your agricultural rea- 
ders, provided you are disposed to second my 
efforts: by publishing what I may chance to 
write: For as yet I feel the wish, without being 
conscious ofthe ability, either to instruct or en- 
tertain them. 

My essays shall never be tediously long. 
They may sometimes be practical, sometimes 
theoretical, and, perchance, sometimes politi. 
cal; but partaking neither of personal or party 
politics. 

You have now my proposition, sir; and I 
shall consider you as according to it when you 
publish these preliminary remarks, and shall 
proceed without deny to fulfil my task. B. 

December 12, 1882. 


No. I. ‘. 

The adapting Crops to the soil and market, 
are among the first considerations which pre- 
sent themselves to the discreet farmer. The 
same soil that will produce a profitable crop of 
one kind, may not repay the labor of cultiva- 
ting another. The hills and mountains that 
make the richest pastures, may be illy adapted 
to the production of grain. And the samefarm 
product that is profitable to the farmer in the 
vicinity of towns or navigable waters, may be 
wholly unprofitable in a district remote from 
them. In newly settled districts, where the 
opportunities of mterchange and marketing are 
precarious, it becomes in a measure necessary 
that the farmer should adapt his husbandry to 
the immediate wants of his family, and produce 
his own bread, meat and clothing. Like cau- 
ses often render it necessary that he should al- 
so be his own mechanic—as carpenter, shoe- 
maker, &c. Distance, bad roads, and the want 
of means, leave him no other alternative. But 
in old settled districts, where the facilities of 
intercourse and trade are abundant, considera- 
tions of economy suggest a wiser course—that 
the farmer should apply his labors to such ob- 
jects as will ensure him the best profit. 

If we look to our fields and woods, we shall 
see that the natural products vary in different 
soils; that many trees and plants which spring 
up spontaneously in clayey grounds, are not to 
be found in those which are sandy, and vice 
versa; that some are peculiar to wet and oth- 
ers todry grounds ; and yet that there is a con- 
stant tendency to alternate or change—new 
species of trees and plants taking the place o 
other species which have been felled or have 
died. his is not the result of chance ; but it 
is in accordance with a law of nature, which 
has endued plants with different habits and 
wants, and provided in different soils the food 
best suited to those habits and wants respect- 
ively. Itis analogous to what we see in ani- 
mals—almost every class of which, as the ox, 
the dog, the hog, d&c. has its peculiar food.— 
Those who would profit from the works of 
infinite wiedom, therefore, will do well to study 
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Heavy and cold grounds are found to be. most 
congenial to wheat, oats, timothy, peas, &c. ; 
light and warm soils to corn, bariey, rye, and 
turnips ; moist grounds to potatoes and fibrous 
rooted grasses ; dry grounds to clovers, luzern, 
turnips and other tap-rooted plants. Yet all 
these crops fail, or are comparatively worth- 
less, on lands habityally wet. Hence it is of 
the first importance, in “order to obtain good 
tillage crops, or the fine nutritious grasses, 
upon wet lands, first thoroughly to drain, and, 
if flat, to ridge them. The farmer who under. 
takes to raise all kinds of crops upon one kind 
of soil, misapplies his labor. He had better 
confine himself to those which make the best 
return, sell the surplus, and buy with a part of 
the proceeds that for which his neighbor’s soil 
is better adapted than his 6wn,. If his land 
will yield: per acre 25 bushels of wheat, and 
only 25 of corn, he had better raise more wheat 
aud buy his corn; for his eorn costs him dou- 
ble what his wheat crop does, and is, withal, 
but a little more than half as valuable. If it 
will not produce good- barley, let him forego the 
culture of that grain, and if his situation is near 
market, he should raise more grain, vegetables, 
and fruit, and less stock. 


The expense of transporting his surplus 
produce to market, is an important consideration 
to the farmer. A bushel of wheat is worth to 
the grower in Chenango less than to the grow- 
er in Alban, by the expense of its transportu. 
tion to market, which may be two shillings, or 
twenty-five per cent. A bullock, on the con- 
trary, may be as profitably fattened by a farmer 
in Otsego as one in Westchester, the expense 
of driving him from Otsego to New-York being 
counterbalanced by the enhanced value of his 
feed, and-of the land which produces it, in 
Westchester. Upon the banks of the Hudson, 
a bushel of potatoes is worth from two to four 
shillings ; while their value, for market, in the 
interior, is scarcely -half this; because they 
will not bear distant transportation, and find a 
precarious market at home. While, again, the 
wool, cheese, butter, cattle, horses, and 
sheep, from the hills, of Delaware or is, 
from the cheapness of ay bag or transpor- 
tation of thése articles, and the relative chea 
ness of lands, are able to compete successfully 
in the market, with like products from the coun. 
ties of Dutchess and Orange. 

From this view of the subject it would seem 
to result, as a general rule, that farmers conti- 
guous to markets or navigable waters will best 
consult their interests, by confining their la- 
bors so far as regards their marketable products 
to tillage creps, hay and fruits; and that it 
would comport with the policy of those. more 
remote, to rely upon cattle and sheep husbandry 
as the main source of wealth. These sugges- 
tions derive force from the wise provisions of 
Providence, in adapting the vallies to grain, and 
the hills and mountains. to the subsistence Of 
flocks and herds. B. 





Lever Roaps.—Agricultural writers say that 
a road perfectly level is not always the best for 
the horses. Slight and short alternations. of 
rising and falling in the road are serviceable to 
the horses, provided the drivers are skilful. By 
these variations the lungs and muscles of the 
horses are relieved. This is explained on the 
principle that constant exercise of any of the 
muscular powers tends to exhaust. Conse- 
quently, on a road perfectly level, the same set of 
muscles are unremittedly exercised; but if 
there are some descents and ascents, these are 
either entirely or partially relieved and. 
brought into action. ‘ 
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Progrnss or AGRICULTURE IN; Great Bat- 
TaIn.—Only a few centuries ago most of the 
lands of Great Britain lay im an» 
state, and 2 very considerable portion im conv. 





the aptness of their soils for icular crops, 
and to select those for staple culture which 





ly in February. When the plants thus raised 





promise the best reward. 


mons. Now there is afforded a stri and 
pleasing contrast. What may we not: 
even in the United States, in the course Of i 
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{Communicated for the American Railroed Journal.) 
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Barome- | Thermo- of Srom ; 
Hours. ter: pow Winds. a what dirction | Weather and Remarks. 
January 22 6a.m. j 29.85 34 WNW light rainy and foggy 
10 .89 37 NE LEE foggy* © 
2 p.m. .93 38 i £4 ‘ 
6 94 39 Se NE fair—cloudy and mist 
10 97 38 ‘calm cloudy— a 
“«. 23...) Ga.m 30.03 37 NE ols 
10 -05 39 
2p.m -05 41 
6 03 40 
10 .03 40 My 3% 
“ 24...) 6am .00 36 ay moderate fis 
10 29.90 | 39 E es rainy 
2p.m .82 ‘| 40 NE *% aa 
6 67 38 Me fresh 
10 59 38 N by w iS ‘ 
“ 25.. 6 a.m 26 36 Ww oe . —snow 
; 10: 25 37 a moderate sleet 
2 p.m 32 36 eA .. a 
6 .38 37 in 34 rain ; 
10 41 37 i fresh fair—gale towards morningt 
“ 26..| 6am 74 28 wsw strong. wsw aie 
10 .88 29 WNw he NW 
sw 
2 p.m 91 32 w a .. —bank of clouds at sw 
w 
6 .98 32 w bys fresh sw .. —cirrus haze—cloudy 
10 30.05 31 c moderate ws cloudy 
« ‘'97..) 6am .20 30 .t fey wsw “i 
10 19 32. lwbys—ssw| = light _| wsw—brisk| .. —light fleecy haze 
2 p.m. .10 36 S—SSE a a fair 
6 .05 34 s by E = 
10 01 33 af be te aa 
« 28..| 6am. | 29.94 33 wsw fresh w cloudy—fair 
10 30.02 36 | whbhystonw oF NW fair—thick!scuds from Nw 
2 p.m .08 37 NW WNW 5 
6 -19 31 ce vat mre 
- 10 25 26 moderate 




















* Weather clear in the northern part of Litchfield county: Ct.—wind southerly. Became cloud 
ington, Ct——t Thick and hazy at New-Haven at 11 p.m. Became fair before morning. 





ly at 3 p.m, at Farm- 


neequence of the late disposi. 
ion of Prussia, which has sacrificed a political to a 
commercial interest. In the theme presented by the 
Cabinet of Berlin, and d by Holland, there 
are the means of an arrangement which M. de ‘Tal- 
leyrand is too adroit to. neglect. All must hence. 
forth depend upon the consent of William. Will 
the merchants of Amsterdam allow him to subscribe 
to the prosperity of Antwerp? We hope so, for we 
should have peace ;~ but men do not usually act 
against their own interests. If Holland submits, it 
will-be because she has no longer any means of re- 
sistance.” ; 


The Courrier Frangais contains the fellowing re- 
marks :-— 


‘*Chassé has surrendered the Citadel, the Téte de 
Flandre, and the.forts dependent on it—that is to 
say, those of Lacoste, of Burghout, and.of Saint 
Hilaire, or Isabelle. This is a great deal for the 
security of the town of Antwerp; it is nothing for 
the liberty of the Scheldt. The forts of Lillo-and 
of Liefkenshoek, not being under the command of 
General Chassé, cannot be comprehended in the ca- 
pitulation. Whilst they remain in the possession 
of the Dutch the navigation of the Scheldt will be 
at the mercy of the latter, Are the forts to be at- 
tacked, or is the army to return to France immedi- 
ately? As it is in the nature of the Dutch and 
Belgian question to give rise to a new difficulty as 
soon as one has been removed, the question of the 
reciprocal evacuation of the territories presents itself 
to view at the present moment. Whilst the Dutch 
remain masters of the forts on the Scheldt, is the 
Convention of London executed.? or is there rea- 
son for yielding the portion of Limburg and Laux- 
emburg which is to be conceded to Holland? Will 
Prussia, as the Gazette of Augsburgh asserts, de- 
mand for herself and the German Confederation 
the possession of those territories as a guarantee 
for Holland? Now that the cannon has done its 
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From the Baltimore American.} 

LATEST FROM THE PACIFIC.—The U. 8. schooner Dol- 
phin, Lieut. Commandant Long, sailed from Valparaiso for 
this, about the Ist inst. to touch at the intermediate ports. The 
.8. of war Falmonth, Capt. Gregory, sailed hence for 
, on the Lith inst., in uence of advices that the 


they would sack! So that it is probable another mushroom 
“ Republic” has been numbered among “those things that were, 
but are now ‘‘no more forever!” The Falmouth will touch at 
the intermediate see on her return, and is expected to reach 
by the middle of November. 
ship Ulysses is probably at this time in Valparaiso, direct 
uayaquil, and will leave the coast for home about the time 
‘the Lady Adams does; the Pagoda is still on the coast; the 
schooner Dash on her way hence for Valparaiso, and the brig 
Anawan, I believe; is sealing. 

P. S.—25th, afternoon, intelligence has just been received, per 
mail, from Guayaquil, that the ~~ troops were near the 
city, and expected soon toenter it. The Baltimore ship Ulysses, 


Q 


as well as all other vessels in , Were ne ae foreign- 
ers were moving their families and effects on d. It isif 
—* by many, however, that the city will be able to defend|| 





Larter From Evrore sy tus Fioripa.—The Cita. 
del haw fallen! On the evening of Sunday the 23d 





ult., it/capitulated, and the garrison marched from 

, amidst ite ruins on the following day to the glacie, 
and laid down their arms. How ineffectual and 
hopeless longer defence would have been, may be 
jadged from the annexed account of the condition of 
‘the works. The picture of old Chassé seated in a 
vault, perhaps on a pile of shot, and signing, perad- 
venture on a dismounted gun, the artizles of capi- 
tulation, is one that his countrymen need not blush 
at. Ge has done all that man could do. 

The deplorable condition ia which Major de la 
Fontaine found the citadel, beggars all descriptior. 
Not a house was left which could shelter the garri- 
eon ; their ammunition or provisions were either de. 
stroyed, burnt, or blown up, and only sufficient food 
was left for one day's rations. The casemates or 


vaulted p: were all knocked down; and 
Chassé himself was seated in a vault at a table, with 
every thing around him destroyed by the bombs. The 
garrison bore their misfortunes with great bravery 
and devotedness,and until Friday night not a murmur 


escaped their lips. On that night a deputation of the 
garrison waited on Chassé, and urged him to make 
priya ey and either to Pe gpeate ing 

he guns of th or in attempt. 
ia? complained that the Gre of the enosey vent. 
ed! from standing to their guns, and that they 
preferred risking their lives oa 


it no degradation to succumb to superior force. 


tien of the Citadel.” 
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worthy regard for human life. 


ofarmies, of general war. 


mains to be done. 
** Aw for the political results of the capitulation 


question in the same state. 








afew forts for a territory advantageously situated— 


he has kept us at bay for a month—he has exalted 
the courage of Holland—his situation is as fayora- 
field of battle, teldble as ever. If aegotiations should be less protract. 





being murdered by bombs coming from an enemy 
out of their sight, and against whom they could teke 
no sure aim. Chassé felt the force of this remon- 
strance—termed a mutiny by the French and Bel. 
giane—and from that moment he seriously thought 
of a capitulation. To attempt a sortie ke knew was 
worse than madness—to continue to depend on the 
citadel in its dilapidated state was impossible—and, 
having proved to the world the bravory of his men, 
and satisfied the honor of his country, he considered 


The first interview the French parlementary had 
with Chaseé, he was introduced with his eyes cuver- 
ed. The veteran, the instant he saw him, ordered 
the bandage to be removed. ‘We have no more 
secreté,” said he, ‘‘admire the glorious works of 
your bombs—tell Marshal Gerard the exact situa- 


On the other hand the French attack has been 
obviously conducted with consummate skill, and 
the object been effected with what—notwithetanding 
the lamentations of the cockney letter writers for 
the London press about the inglorious preference of 
showering bombs and springing mines to “ gallantly 
mounting the breach,”—must be deemed a praise- 


We do not perceive that the surrendor of the cit- 
adel—even though that of the Forte Lillo and Lief. 
kenshock, below the city, and which command the 
navigation of the Scheldt, be included therein, —will 
advance the settlement of the question betweon 
Holland and Belgium. That must etill be a subject 
of protocols, and possibly, whon the Spring opens, 
and the season is more favorable for the movement 


On this head, the following extracts from two 
Paris opposition papers, show how much yet re- 


observee the Temps, ‘the matter is already judged, 
We are to return to the reign of protocols. The 
Scheldt is not free, and the King of Holland has no. 
thing to fear for his territory, which is protected by 
the veto of Europe. The taking of the Citadel will 
not shorten the negotiatione—that event leaves the 
William will exchange 


office, diplomacy will no doubt resume its influence, 
and will undertake to decide the question of the 
navigation of the Scheldt. It will soon be seen 
whether the taking of the Citadel has rendered the 
task more easy—whether William, frustrated of his 
hopes, dejected by the failure he has sustained, will 
be more tractable ; or whether, in his weunded pride, 
he will assume more obstinacy in his pretensions, in 
order that it may be fully evident that hostilities 
have not advanced the affair; and in order that there 
may be grounds for saying to the French Govern- 
ment, ‘ What benefit have you derived trom the blood 
which has been shed?” 


‘he free navigation of the Scheldt—the appor- 
tionment of the public debt—the use by Belgium of 
the interior waters of Holland—the partition of Lim- 
burg and Luxemburg—all these points are as much 
unsettled, however strictly laid down and decreed by 
the London protocols—as though the citadel had 
never been assailed. What the expectation of Bel- 
gium is may be gathered from the annexed pare- 
graphs froma Brussels paper of 26th. An army, as 
proposed, of 110,000 men, out of a population of 
about four millions;, does not favor the notion ef a 
peaceful issue of the question, and if it be left to the 
arbitrament of Belgium and Holland alone, King 
William, we hazard little in saying, will soon again 
be in his good city of Brussels: 


Brusseis, Dec. 25.—Project of a law relative to 
the amount of the army of 1833 :—By the law of 
Doc. 30, 1831, the army for 1832 was to be 80,000 
men on the war establishment, besides ths moveable 
Civil Guard. 

A reserve of 30,000 men was dacreed on the 4th 
June last, making the whole effective force 110,000. 

This is the amount proposed by the Governmet for 
1833, besides the moveable Civic Guard. We cannot 
propose a reduction ata time when Holland, with 
half a population, has an army nearly as large as 
ours, and is making new levies. 

Our. troops are perfectly well organized, trained 
and discipl.ned, and theiment govenand the nation 
have only to prove the excellent spirit that animates 
them, and their desire soon to give proofs of 
courage andattachment to the cause of their coun- 
try. The pralonged state of war rendered 
burdens necessary ; but Belgiurn will make any sac- 
rifice till we obtain what existing treaties assure to 
us. We shall keep our army on tho war establish. 
ment till our political affairs are settled. " 

of force, 
4 , 








If the Government should have to repel 
gression, and require a further development 
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visional vote of credit for 18,800,000 francs for 
firat quarter of 1833.—( Brussels papers, Dec. 26.) 
Copy of Generul Chasse’s Letter. 
Crrape. or Antwerp, Dec. 23. 

‘+ Marshal—Believing that I have satisfied milita- 
ry honor in the defence of the place, the command 
of which was entrustedto ma, I am desirous of put- 
ting an end to the further effusion of blood. In con. 
sequence, Marshal, I have the honor to inform you 
that I am disposed to evacuate the citadel with the 

rees under my command, and to treat with you 

for the surrender of this place, as well as for that 
of the Tétede Flandres, and the dependent Forts. 
To accomplish this end, I pro to you, Marshal, 
that the firing shall cease on both sides, during the 
course of this negociation. I have charged two supe- 
rior officers to deliver this letter to your excellency. 
are furnished with the instructions necessary 
to treat for the aforesaid evacuation. Accept, Mar- 
shal, the assurance of my high consideration. 
** Baron Cass.” 


The crews of the different gunships were all sav- 
ed, and the greater part landed at Zandflat. A cap- 
tain and about 10 men were taken prisoners, and 
this afternoon brought into Berchem. 

_ The city of Antwerp presents an aspect very differ- 
ent to what it did afew days since. The shops are 
open again, the gay merchandize is once more at 
the windows, and rolling into the town with its 
emi t inhabitants. 

arshal Gerard, the Dukes of Orleans and Ne- 
mours, accompanied by a brilliant staff, paid a visit 
this morning to the prisoner Chassé, in his hovel, 
in the vault in the citadel. I think it would have 
been better taste had Gerard visited his prison with 
less oatentation. 

The French have now only a few sentinels in the 
trenches who strictly prevent all but military men 
from inspecting the works. 

An inventory is now being taken of all the mate. 
rials in the citadel—under the direction of Gener- 
als Haxo and Niegre. 


The following is from an Antwerp paper, the 
Journal du Commerce :—When the news of the ca- 
pitulation was known, general joy prevailed in Ant- 
werp. People met and congratulated each other with. 
out distinction of rank or party. The Dutch saved 
nothing from the citadel or its neighborhood. Early 
in the evening the gun boat No.8, which it is said 
has on board things of value, as well as important 
decuments was obliged to surrender to the French 
garrison at Fort Philippe. 

Towards 9 o’olock the Dutch eet fire to 6 other 
gunboats moored under the Citadel ; they all became 
a prey to the flames ; 5 others were also sunk by 
them during the night ; the steamer Chassé was also 


blown = 

The Citadel offers a picture of extreme desolation 
—no building remains entire—all are totally destroy- 
od crippled by the projectiles of the besiegers— 

"a foot of ground but what is ploughed up by the 
balle and shells, One important building was de- 
stroyed, with all its content. It would appear that 
thie loss determined the besieged to capitulate. It 
is clear they held out to the last extremity. 

Gen. Chassé and his garrison are stil] in the Cita 
del, the approaches to which are furbidden to the 
curious by the French, who are in possession of the 
posts mentioned in the capitulation. 

Marshal Gerard and the two Princes are in the 
town since the morning. 

The inhabitants are returning in crowds. On 
every side the water destired to arrest the flaines, in 
case of a bombardment, is thrown from the garret 
windows ; the apertures to the cellars are being un- 
covered ; in short, the town has acquired an activity 
to which it has lately been unaccustomed. 

The Regency will meet this evening, to frame an 
address to the King, expressive of their wishes that 
the ramyarts of the citadel on the side of the city 
may be demolished. 

We are impatient to know the answer of William; 
for, in case. of, refusal, the result of the stipulations 
is, that the gaffison of the citadel shall be sent pri- 
sonere to France; on the contrary, if he acce 
they will be conducted to the frontiers, with all t 
honors of war. . 


Panis, Dec. 25:—The eapitalation of Gen. Chass: 
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|all sides that, the losses of France were already euf.|) 


ficiently severe in an ex jon as vain as it was 
ane , expedition 


Lonpon, Dec. 27—(Eyening.)—The accounts 
from Antwerp contain some highly interesting de- 
tails of the terms of the capitulation, and of the 
occurrences which took place up to one e’clock on 
Tuesday afternoon. 

The garrison marched out to the quay of the 
Citadel on Monday afternoon, under the command 
of General Favange (Chassé himself being unable 
to move, from an attack of rheumatism,) and laid 
down their arnis according to the terms agreed on 
They were then escorted back to their quarters: 
where they will remain until the answer to the com-» 
munication made to the Hague is received. If the 
King of Holland should refuse to surrender the 
other forts on the Scheldt, (of which the fullest ex- 
pectation is entertained at Antwerp,) these gallant 
men are to be subjected to the treatment of prisoners 
of war, and confined at Menin and Hx ta" 

But the conduct of the French and Belgians with 
regard to the gun-boats stationed between the cita- 
del and the Tete de Flandres. deserves to be desig- 
nated as atrocious. The gun-boats were in no de- 
gree dependent upon the citadel, nor were they un- 
der the orders of Gen. Chasse; their Commander, 
Capt. Koopman, acted under instructions direct from 
his Sovereign. They were not, therefore, included 
in the capitulation of the Citadel, and actually kept 
from it. Nevertheless, in defiance of this distinct 
understanding, and in violation of Belgic neutrality, 
when Capt. Koopman, on the cessation of hostili- 
ties, thought proper to drop down the river with his 
little fleet, the Belgians, from some of the works on 
the banks, with the assistance of French artillery 
men, opened a heavy fire upon the gun-boats, and 
their gallant Commander, finding that it was 
next to impossible to effect a passage by the op- 
posing batteries, blew up and sunk his vessels 





type, before the 


The following items were, among others, in 
preceding intelligence was re- 
ceived, but are nevertheless of interest: 
The elections in England, according to the Cou. 
rier and Enquirer, have mainly tesulted in favor of 
the Grey ministry. We copy from that paper the 
following paragraphs on the subject : 
A London ministerial paper thus estimates the 
complexion of the new House of Commons : 
Reformers : : 
Conservatives . ‘ 
At Birmingham, Mr. Thomas Attweed and Jo 
shua Sch Id have been elected. There were 
five candidates, and Cobbett was the lowest on the 
He is, however, returned, with another radi- 
cal, forthe new borough of Oldham. At 
ter, Mark Phillippe, Esq., and the Hon. C. Poulett 
Thomson, President of the Board of Trade, have 
been elected. At Preston, Hunt has been beaten — 
he struck his colors and left the place before the 
election closed; the Stanley family appear to have 
regained their influence there, the Hon. H. 
being one of the members returned. Newark has 
again returned a nominee of the Duke of Newcastle ; 
and Sergeant Wilde has been again defeated in that 
place. Southampton, Bristol, Norwich, Hertford 
and Liverpool have elected Tory members; the vote 
at the last mentioned place w —Ewart, 4858; Lord 
Sandon, 4154 ; Thorneley, 4013; Sir Howard 
las, 3192 ; the two former are conservatives. 


poll. 


In many places, serious riots took place whilst 
elections were pending. At Sheffield, five men were 


shot by the military. At Walsall, near Birmingham 
the military were called in, but did not act. : 





(with the exception of one which escaped,) ra- 
ther than allow them to fall into the hands of 
either French or Belgians, by whom they might 
have been subsequently used against Forts Lil- 
lo and Liefkenshock. This spirited conduct of 
the Dutch Cemmander provoked the disappointed 
feelings of the Belgians, who were base enough to 
pelt and hoot at him and his gallant comrades as 
they passed through the streets as prisoners of war. 
No doubt many of these valiant assailants of disarm. 
ed prisoners were the same pitiful scoundrels who 
threw down their arms and ran away when armed 
Dutchmen appeared before them. No wonder the 
French should put their feet en the necks of such 
wretches. The peuple wha are capable of such con- 
duct are surely unworthy to be raised to the station 
of an independent natien. 

King Leopold, whe arrived at Antwerp a short 
time —_ this disgraceful scene, was received with 
coolness by his ignoble people. 
The French papers of Tuesday contain no arti- 
cles of impertance beyond those relating to the fall 
ef the Citadel of Antwerp. 
The Funds did not advance materially on Tues- 
day; notwithstanding the Antwerp news and the 
pacific character of the intelligence from Prussia, 
the effect which wauid have been produced being 
somewhat checked by the accounts from Vienna 
mentioning the intention of the Austrian Govern. 
ment to raise 32,000 men to complete the Hunga. 
rian regiments. 


According to the Lordon Globe of 25th ult. the 
majority of the reformers elected in England alone 
will be 257, which those elected from Scotland will, 
it is estimated, swell to 300. 

Mr. Hume had been elected for Middlesex. 
_ Sir John Dalrymple has been returned for the 
County of Edinborgh. This, says the Globe, is by 
far the greatest victory the Reformers of Scotland 
have obtained. The Dundascs have at last been 
beaten, although the Duke of Buccleuch was at their 
head. They had been masters of the representation 
ofthe County for above sixty years—quite long 
enough for one family. 


Lonpon, Dec. 27, 2 o’clock.—A vessel is said to 
have arrived from Lisbun, which left on the 21st 
instant. 

Consels have been done as high this morning as 
85 7.8, buyers ; at present they aro 85 3.4. In the 
foreign market the Dutch funds have improved to 





has excited much satisfaction here, it being felt on 


elected by the City of Dublin. Clonmel, Cashel and 
and Tralee have all returned ‘* Repealers.” From 
the latter place Maurice O’Connell is returned. . 

A popular election at Edinburgh is entirely ano- 
vel spectacle. There Mr. Jeffrey and Mr. Abercrom- 
by are the successful candidates. ; 

The Courier is in error as to the character of the 
Liverpool representatives. Mr. Ewart is a stanch 
Reformer, and Lord Sandon also voted for the Re 
form Bill, though not for the resolutions of Lord 
Ebrington, which, it may be remembered, were those 
which, by declazing the continued confidence of the 
House of Commons in the Grey Ministry after they _ 
had tendered their resignations, reinstated them in 
power. Mr. Thornly, it should also be stated, is a Re. 
former. He was opposed, we observe in the Liver- 
pool papers, on account of his connection with the 
American trade. 


King Leopold had resumed his old ministry. 
Nothing new frem Portugal. 


The declaration of Prussia indicates the decision 
of that Court to confine hostilities to the capture of . 
the citadel. 


DECLARATION OF PRUSSIA, 
MADE TO THE GERMAN oat THE SIXTH OF DECEMBER 


It is known to the Most Serene Diet that 
Great Britain and France have projected coer. 
cive measures against Holland, in order to put 
into execution the Twenty-four articles of the . 
treaty of London, dated 12th Nov. 1831, in con- 
formity to the modifications which have been 
made by ulterior negociations. 7 eet 
Although these coercive measures, 
to the terms of a convention concluded be- 
tween the two said powers, are limited to the 
capture of the citadel of Antwerp, it is im 
sible, in case of resistance on the part of | 
land, to conceive such a state of with- 
out war, and to look upon this war between 
Holland and the two Powers as, in the course 
of events, without extreme danger to the gon- . 
eral peace of Europe. <x oi sagt 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia have not failed 
to take steps to oppose those measures of 
straint t an independent State like Hol 
land, at the same time that those three 











4 1-4 1.2, a half per cent. higher than yesterday. 
}{o other securities nothing doing. 


mane refused to take part in or to approve of 
them. S $ ' 


Mr. O'Connell and Mr. E. S. Ruthven Have been . 



















oi Mewes, ag Gren Beall and Fr eer 
ium, think they have motives to. 
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ting theprevious 8 or 10 days. 
The city is without continental news of interest. 
The latest Paris letters, are of the 20th, The Money 
Market oontinued firm; and speculators awaited 


ofthe French had been more sines the 17th, than 





in their resolutions when Ne og 
Y epresentative ‘a8 a con-| 
sequence of the confidential communication 





made sometime since to the Federal Legations 
has been authorized to be caused to be entered. 
in the Protocol of the Diet that orders have been 

riven by the King his master, that the 7th 

‘armee, which until now has been stationed mn 
Westphalia, shall pass the Rhine, and take po- 
sition betweeen Aix-la-Chapelle and Gueldres, 
in order to cover the frontiers on the right bank 
of the Meuse, opposite to Belgium and Holland ; 
and at the same time that the 8th corps station- 
ed on the Rhine shall serve as a corps de re- 
serve in support of this force. 

Information of the ing of this measure of precaution 
has already been juan So thee Britain and Sune by 
Prussia, to the effect that the Meuse shall not be passed, or 
the right bank.of that river compromised in any. way what- 
ever, by the French, Dutch, or Belgian troops who may 
be at war on the subject of the citadel of Antwery. 

By virtue of superior orders the undersigned communi- 
cates the preceding for the information of the pen 


‘Signed) NAGLER. 
Prancfort, December 6, 1832. 


Tue Hacur, Dec. 18—We have received the me- 
jancholy intelligence of the taking of Fort St. Lau- 
rent, by the French, after a brave defence of 15 
days: While we regret this misfortune, we are 
happy to record a considerable advantage gained by 
our fleet im the Scheldt on the 13th. It silenced 
the batteries of Kruysschaus (Fort Croix), after a 
heavy fire from both sides. Seven gun-boats have 
entored the brese! i4 the dike at Lillo, to hinder the 
enemy from ma: ..g themselves masters of the bat- 
tery of Frederic Hendrick. 

To the Second Chamber of the States General 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs communicated the 
continuation of the negotiations at London and Pa- 
ris. Our Government had —— itself ready to 
accept the treaty proposed by Prussia with the mo- 
dications indicated, but that Lord Grey said the 
eonsideration of the treaty would only cause de- 
lay, and the citadel of Antwerp must be evacuated 
before any further negotiations could take place. A 
similar answer was given at Paris. — 

Minister declared that the Netherlands desired peace as 


much as the other Powers, but such a peace as was consistent 
with its honor and interests. If we caunot obtain it, we must 


follow the example of our ancestors, by defending our 
rights, ad. mage independence, and trust to the aid ‘of Pro- 
vidence in the defence of our just cause. The Minister conclu- 


ded by declaring that the Government was always ready to re- 
sume the negotiations in such a manner as became an indepen- 


dent state. 
The President replied that the Chamber received the commu- 
‘with respect, and requested him to assure His Majesty 
of the sentiments of the Chamber. 
“ AMSTERDAM, December 18. 

™ Accounts from Lillo of the 16th say, that on the 15th four 
merchantmen came down the river, but were ordered by the 
fleet to put back. The captain of one of them gave a melan- 
choly account of the state of Antwerp. On the same day, the 
two eldest sons of the Prince of Orange had visited Lillo, ac- 
companied by Gen. Constant, Col. Lucas, and another staff offi- 
cer: the eldest was in uniform of a Colonel of Infantry, and the 
youngest in Naval uniform. 

Brossers, Dec. 18.—Yesterday the Deputies from 
the Chamber of Representatives with the Address 
had the honor of being received by lis Mojesty.— 
The Belgic Monarch, on. his throne, gave the fo)- 
lowing answer to his loving Deputies :— 

“Gentlemen,—I regret that circumstances which 
are known to you have placed it out of my power 
to receive earlier the expression of the sentiments of 
the Chamber of Representatives. 

Time wili, I hope, prove that in the negotiations 
to which we owe the important events which are 
passing, the true interest of the country have not 
ceased to be defended with zeal and firmness. 

The Chamber may rely en my resolution to insure 
tothe. people, whose lot it is to be separated from 
ours, the guerantees which the treaty of the 15th of 
November has stipulated in favor of persons and pro- 


eo Oe Gentlemen, has the union of the citizens, 
never has harmony between the powera of the State, 
beer so necessary asat the present moment. My 
Goverament must find strength to surmount those 

itacles which it is til] destined to-meet in its road. 
Sach is the object which the interest of the country 
assigns to them.” . 

Lonbon, Dic. 23.—City 2 o’clock.—The latest pri- 
vate letters from Antwerp, bring news thence down 


news of the fail of the citadel of Antwerp, for an 
advance of stock. Money in Paris was moderately 
abundant. . 

The steck market tends upwards. The specula- 


jtors are sanguine of a continued improvement. The 
COrps|| great Jew capitalists, hewever, appear not te be pro. 


‘minent in the speculative fransactions, and the mo- 
pose - seats out of the stock market are the principal 
Ulls, 


a 
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[From the Vandalia Whig, Jan. 2.) - 

The following talk was sent us by a gentleman at 
Rock Island, with a request that it might be in- 
serted in the Whig.- The accompanying letter 
states, that it was brought by a runner from Ke-o. 
kuck’s camp on Racoon River, and is given as 
nearly as possible in the words of the chief himself. 
Its object seems to be to correct the stories of the 
village criers (editors) in Illinois. We are not in- 
formed to which of them the chief of the Sac na. 
tion refers ; nor are we aware that stories have been 
told by any of them implicating the peaceful dis- 
position of the remnant of this nation. 


Racoon Fork of Desmoines River, Nov. 30, 1832. 
To tHe Great Cuier or Inuiwois.—My Father: 
[have beentold by a trader that several of your 
village criers (editors) have been circulating bad 
news, informing the whites that the Indians are 
preparing for war, and that we are dissatisfied. 

My father, you was present when the tomahawk 
was buried, and assisted me to place it so deep, that 
it will. never again be raised against-your white 
children of Illinois, 

My father, very few of that misguided band that 
entered Rock River last summer remain ; you have 
humbled them by war, and have made them friendly 
by re generous conduct to them after they were 
defeated 


Myself and the greater part of the Sacs and 
Foxes, have firmly held you by the hand ; we fol- 
lowed your advice, and did as you toldus. My 
father, I take pity on those of my nation that you 
forgave, and never. mention the disasters of last 
summer ; I wish it to be forgotten. 

I do not permit the criers of our village or camps 

to proclaim any bad news against the whites, not 
even the truth. Last fall, an old man, a Fox In- 
dian, was hunting on an island a short distance he- 
low Rock River for turkeys, to carry to Fort Arm. 
strong; he waskilled by a white man. 
My father, we passed it over: we have only 
spoken of it in whispers; our agent has not heard 
of it. We wish to live in triendship with the 
whites; if a white man comes to our camp or vil- 
lage, we give him a share of what we have to eat, 
a lodging if he wants it, and put him on the trail if 
he has lost it. 

My father, advise the criers of your villages te tell 
the truth, respecting us, and assist in strengthening 
the chain of friendship, that your children may 
treat us friendly when they meet us; and be assured 
that wejare friends, and have feelings as well as 
they have. 

My father, this is all I have to say at present. 

Ke-o-Kuck, Chief of the Sac Nation. 





--APPOINTMENTS BY THE PresipEnt, 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
ibert Herring, of New York, to be Commission. 
er of Indian Affairs. 
Henry L Eilsworth and John F. Schermerhorn, 
to be Commissioners to treat with Indians and for 
other purposes. 





U S&S. Senator.—We learn from Annapolis, that 
the Hon, Juseph Kent, formerly Governor of Mary- 
and, was, on Thursday, elected Senator in Congress 
by the Legislature, for six years from the 4th of March 
next, at which time Gen. Smith’s term of service 
expires. 





.. CONGRESS—Tuesday, January 22, 
In Senate, Mr. Grundy, from the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, to whom had been 
referred the resolution of the soeond instant, on the 





to the afternoon of the 20th, when the batteries di- 
rected’ against bastion Toledo were nearly resdy, 
and were oxpected to be opened at dey break the 
next morning. The killed and wounded on the side 








subject of the reduction of the postage on letters, 
and particularly on that of abolishing the postage 
on newspapers, made an unfavorable report thereon. 

On'motion of Mr, Wilkins, the bill reported yes. 
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for Monday next, was carried 8 
Mr. Calhoun then, after some eloquent remarks, 
submitted the following resolutions, which lie. 
table one day, which were ordered to be priated for 
the use of the Senate. 
Resolved, That the people of the several States 
composing these United States, are united as parties 
to aconstitutional compact, to which the people of 
each State acceded as a separate and sovereign com. 










|munity, each binding itself by its own particular 


ratifitation ; and that the Union, of which the said 
compact is the bond, is an Union between the States 
ratifying the same. 

Resolved, That the people of the soveral States 
thus pnited by the vonstitutional compact, in form- 
ing that instrument, and in creating a General Go. 
vornment to carry into. effect the objects for whieh 
it wae formed, delegated to'that Goverpment, fer 
that purpose, certain definite powers, to be exercised 
jointly, reserving at the same time, each State to it. 
self, the residuary mass of powers to be exercised by 
its own separate Government ; and that whenever 
the General Government assumes the exercise of 
powers not delegated by the compact, its acts are 
unauthorized, void, and of no effect; and that the 
said Government is not made the final judge of the 
powers delegated to it, since that would make its dis. 
cretion, and not the constitution, the measure of its 
powers, but that, as in all other cases of compact 
among sovereign parties, without any common 
jadge, each has a right to jadge for itself, as well of 
the infraction, as of the mode and measure of redress. 

Resolved, That the assertions, that the people of 
these United States, taken collectively, as individu- 
als, are now, or ever have been, united on the prin- 
ciple of the social compact, and as such, are now 
formed into one nation, or people, or that they have 
ever been so united, in any one stage of their politi- 
cal existence ; that the people of the several States, 
composing the Union, have not, as members thereof, 
retained their sovereignty; that the allegiance of 
their citizens has been transferred to the General 
Government ; that they have parted with the right 
ot punishing treason, through their respective State 
Governments ; and that they have not the right of 
judging in the last resort, as.to the extent of powers 
reserved, and of consequence, of those delegated ; 
are not only without foundation in truth, but are 
contrary to the most certain and plain historical 
facts, and the clearest deductions of reason, and that 
all exercise of power on the part of the General Go.. 
vernment, or any of its departments, deriving au- 
thority from such erronevus assumptions, must of 
necessity be unconstutional ; must tend direetly and 
inevitably to subvert the copay of the States ; 
to destaoy the federalcharacter of the Unica; andto 
rear on its ruins a conselidated government, with- 
out coustitutional check, or limitation, and which 


must necessarily terminate in the loss of liberty 


itself, 

On motion of Mr. Smith, the Senate then ad- 
journed. 

House or Representatives. SS uaa’ 

Mr. Edward Everett, from the Committee on thie 
Library, reported a bill to provide for the publication 
of the Documentary History of the American Revo- 
lutien : which bill was read twice and committed, 

The House then resumed the consideration of the 
resolutions submitted by Mr. Adams. 

The Housc then resolved itself into a Committee 
of the Whole off the state of the Union, Mr. Wayne 
in the Chair, and took up the bill to reduce and 
othérwise alter the duties on imports. 

Mr. Reed, of Massachusetts, who had pessession 
of the floor, addressed the committee io opposition 
to the bill. : 

After Mr. Reed had concluded, Mr. Appleton rove 
and addressed the committee in upposition to the 
bill. After speaking some time, Mr. A. give way 
to a motion to rise, which was segatived; the mo- 
tion was subsequently resaméd and carried, and the 
committee rose. ‘ 

Mr. Speight moved thet the House should again 
resolve itself into a Committee of the Whole on t 


need. gta detour 
"ie, Verplanck expressed the wish of the Commit. 
tee bf ways and Means, that the question now before 


the committee of the House should be no longer 


delayod. The eyes of the country were upon. 
House, and he hoped, with his ee at gen: 





tlemen would come prepared to go through with the 








state of the Union. He urged tho necessity of pro. 
ceeding with the-bill, as the session wae so far ad- 
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mM. ieee said, anxious as the nation was for a 
decision upon the question he hoped that every gen- 
tleman would be afforded an oppertunity of being 
heard on the subject. He for one hoped to be heard 
upon it; and he hoped they were not to be urged on 
to a precipitate decision upon the qaestion to-mor. 
row, which might prevent himself, as well as others, 
from delivering their sentiments to the House. 

Mr. Wilde expressed his anxiety, that a speedy 
decision should be come to on this important subject. 
He, as well asthe gentleman from R. Island, wished 
to be heard upon it. Ifthe member from Massachu- 
setts would yield the floor, and the House consent 
to go into committee, he (Mr. W) would, late as it 
was, go into the subject, 

Mr. Polk expressed hia earnest wish that this sub- 
ject should not be delayed ; the eyes of the nation 
were upon them ; if they did not act upon this méa- 
sure at once, they would be prevented from doing so 
at all, at the present session. He was not anxious 
to precipitate this bill ; he wished gentlemen to have 
an oppertunity of stating their objections to any or 
all of its details, and offer such amendments as they 
thought proper. But it must be evident tha: a pro- 
tracted debate, of the general nature of that now 
carrying on, would defeat the bill. He hoped the 
committee would come to a determination to sit to- 
morrow, until they had arrived at some decision up- 
on the bill. 

Mr. Everett said, he had not made his motion for 
the ay of the committee, with any view of de 
laying the proceedings of the House upon the bill 
then before it. But his colleague was making « 
most important speech, and showing, by a statisti- 
cal statement, that the bill brought down the reve- 
nue to an amount less than was generally supposed, 
by a million of doilars. Such was the state of the 
House, that although he was sitting within three 
feet of him, he could not hear the words as they 
dropped from his mouth, so as to form connected 
sentences, When the interests of one of the great- 
ost cities in the Union were discussed, and the state- 
ments could not be heard a yard from the speaker, 
he thought it was proper to drop the discussion for 
thetime. The House was not then ina fit temper for 
a prolonged discussion, and it was important that the 
question shou'd be gone into with calmness and at- 
tention. A gentleman (Mr. Polk) had made a 
speech yesterday—a powerful and an important 
speech—such as, to use his own words, made gen- 
tlemen, flutter; and the speeches of other gentle 
men, which required calm and deliberate replies. 
Such a time as that he did not think proper to go 
intoa consideration of a question of the deepest in- 
terest. 

Mr. Carson rose, and after a few remarks, moved 
that the House do now adjourn. 

Adjourned at half past four. 

In Senare— Wednesday, Jan. 23. 

The resolutions offered yesterday by Mr. Calhoun, 
were then taken up for consideration. The resolu- 
tions having been read, Mr. Mangum moved to post. 
pone their further consideration till Monday. 

Mr. Mangum withdrew his motion. 

Mr. Grundy then moved the followirg as a sub. 
stitute for the original resolutions = 

Resolved, That by the Coustitution of the United 
States certain powers are delegated te the Genera! 
Government, ‘and those not delegated ner prohibited 
to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the People. 

2. Resolved, That one of the powers expressly 
granted by the Constitution to the General Govern. 
ment, and prohibited to the States, is tliat of laying 
duties on imports. 

3. Resolved, That the power to lay impos is by 
the Constitution wholly transferred from the State 
authorities to the General Government, without any 
reservation of power or right on the part of the State. 

4. Resolved, That the Tariff Laws of 1828, and 
1832, are exercises of the constitutional power pos- 
sessed by the Congress of the United States, what. 
ever various opinions may exist asto their policy and 
justice. 

“5. Resolved, That an attempt on the part of a 
State to annul an act of Congress. passed upon any 
euhject exclusively confided by the Constitution to 
been is an encroachment on the rights of the 
i« OV ps at. . . . 

Ld  salirind at attempts to obstruct or prevent 
the execution of the several acts of Congress impos- 
ing duties on a Grnethoc: be: Ordinances of 
Conventions, or Legislative: enactments, are “not 
warranted by the Constitution, and are dengerour’ 





detail OF ‘the bill. He moved that the House do| 





to the political institutions of the country. 





Mr. Grundy moved that the 
offered be printed. 

Mr. Webster suggested that the motion, to be cor. 
rect in point of form, should be, to pestpone the 
whole subject till Monday, and, in the mean time, to 
print the amendment. 

Mr. Mangum then varied his motion to embrace 
the two objects, and the motion for postponement 
was then agreed to. sta 

The Senate then resumed the consideration of the 
bill to distribute, for a limited time, the proceeds of 
the public lands, 

In tHe House or Representatives several private 
bills were reported by the Standing Committees.— 
The resolutions heretofore offered by Mr. Adams 
for calling on the President and Secretary of the 
Treasury for information explanatory of their views 
relative to the reduction of duties expressed in the 
message and report; was taken up. Mr. Hoffman 
addressed the? House upwn the resolutions until the 
hour appropriated to morning business had nearly 
expired, when Mr. Kennon obtained the floor, bat 
gave way tothe order of the day. The Elouse went 
into Committee of the Whole on the State of the Un- 
ion, Mr. Wayne tn the chair, upon the Tariff bill.— 
Mr. Appleton resumed his speech against the bill, 
which he concluded after speaking three hours.— 
Mr. H. Everett then addressed the Committee about 
two hours against the bill, when he gave way to a 
motion by Mr. W. B.-Sheppard that the Committee 
rise, which was negatived—ayes 70, noes 77. Mr. 
E. then proceeded, and after speaking half an hour, 
concluded his remarks. Mr. Wilde then obtained 
the floor, and when our paper was made up, he was 
proceeding in his remarks in favor of the bill. 


Thursday, Jan. 24, 

The Senate proceedeed to the consideration of the 
bill to appropriate, for a limited time, the proceeds 
of the public lands, &c. 

After various motions, the bill was reported 
as ainended, and the amendments ¢oncurred in. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed, and 
read a third time. 

House or REPRESENTATIVES. 

The President communicated the Treaty with Na- 
ples, duly ratified. 

The House resumed the consideration of the Re- 
solutions submitted by Mr. John Quincey Adams, and 
after a debate thereon, a motion was made by Mr. 
Clay that the said resolutions do lie on the table ; 
which was decided in the affirmative. 


Friday, January 25—In Senate. 

Mr. King, from the Committee on Commerce, 
reported the bill to explain the 8th section of the 
act to explain and amend the various acts imposing 
duties on imports, with an amendment. 

Mr. Prentiss presented the resolutions passed by 
the Legislature of Vermont, in favor of the protec. 
tive System, Internal Improvements, the Bank, &c., 
which were laid on the table, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. Hill presented resolutions passed by the 
Legislature of New Hampshire, of an opposite char- 
acter, which were laid on the table and ordered te 
he printed, 

Mr. Clayton rose for the purpose of submitting a 
resolution for the consideration of the Senate. The 
gentleman from South Carolina near him (Mr. Cal- 
houn) had on Tuesday offered resolutions declarato- 
ry of the powers of the Government and the States, 
which had been made the order of the day for Mon- 
day next, Tothese resolutions, the gentleman from 
Tennessee (Mr. Grundy) had proposed amendments. 
which were printed, and were to be moved again 
whenever the original resolutions should be consid- 
ered. These amendments, while they declare the 
several acts of Congress laying duties on imports to 
be constitutional, and deny the power of a single 
state to annul them, or any other constitutional law, 
tacitly yielded the whole doctrine of nullification, 
by the implied admission that any unconstitution. 
al law may be judged of by the State in the last re. 
sort, and annulled by the same authority. Fle die- 
sented from this ‘dectrine—and if he had rightly 
considered the proposed amendments, it became 
his duty to place on record: his own sentiments 
and that of the State he in part represented, 
on this most important subject, afieming tho just 
powers of the Government, and repudiating the 


resolutions he had 


{pwhole doctrine contended for and asserted in’ the 


resplutions of the gentleman from S. Caroliga.— 
D:ffering on this subject, as he formerly had We. 
bate here, from the gentleman from Tennessee, he 
knew no middle ground on which they could meet, 
ino point of concession to which he should be willing 





to go, short ofa full recognition of the true princi. 





ing resolution, which was read, laid on the table, and 


‘ordered to be printed for the use of the Senate. — 


Resolved, t the power to amend the several 


acts of Con imposing duties.on imports or any 
other law of the United States, when assumed by “4 
single State, is “ incompatible with the oxister 

the Union, contradicted expressly by the let 
Constitution, unauthorized by its spirit, inconsistent 
with every principle on which it was founded, and 
destructive of the great object for which it was form- 
ed ;” that the people of these United pen So 
the purposes enumerated in the Conati ONE 
PEOPLE AND A SINGLE NATION, having fall 
power to their common agents to preserve and de. | 
fend their national interests for the purpose of at- 
taining the great end of all government, the safety 
and happiness of the governed; that while the Con-» 
stitution does provide for the interest and safety of 
all the States, it does not secure all the rights of in. 
dependent sovereigaty to any; that the allegiance 
of the people is rightfully due as it has been 

given to the General Government, to the extent »f 
all the sovereign power expressly ceded to that Go- 
vernment by the Constitution ; that the Supreme 
Court of the United States is the proper and only 
tribunal in the last resort for the decision of all 
cases in law and equity arising under the Constitu. 
tion, the laws of the United States, and treaties made 
under their authority; that resistance te the laws 
founded on the inherent and inalienable right of all 
men to resist oppression is in its nature revolutiona- 
ry and extra-constitutional—and that entertaining” 
these views, the Senate of the United States, while ' 
willing to concede every thing to any honest differ- 
ence ot opinion which can be yielded consistently 
with the honor and interest of the nation, will not 
fail in the faithful discharge of its most solema 

to support the Executive in the just administration 
of the Government, and clothe it with all conetita- 
tional power necessary to the faithful oxecution of 
the laws and the preservation of the Union. 

Mr. C, gave notice that, whenever the gentleman 
from Tennessee sheuld move his resolution, by way 
of amendment, the above would be moved as a sub- 
stitute for a part of the proposed amendment. 

The joint resolution passed by the House, in ? 
tion to the execution of the act for the relief of In- 
valid Pensioners, was read twice, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

The bill appropriating, for a limited time, the 
proceeds of the public lands, &c., was read a third 
time. After some ag erat Sas 

The yeas and uays being ordered, on the passage , 
of the bill, the question was then taken and decided 
as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, 
Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Frelinghu 
Foot, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, 
dexter, Prentiss, Robhins, Ruggles, Seymoar, Silr- 
bee, Sprague, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Wilkins—24, 

Nays—Mesers. Benton, Black, Brown, Buckner, 
Calhoun, Forsyth, Grundy, Hill; Kane, King, Mar - 
gum, Miller, Moore, Rives, Robinson, Smith, Tipton, 
White, Wright—20. ; 

So the bill was passed, and ordered to be sent to 
the Houee of Representatives for concurrence, 

Mr. Kane moved that when the Senate adjourns, 
it adjourn to meeton Monday. Which was agreed to. 

The Senate then adjourned. . 

House or RerreseNnratives. 

On motion of Mr. Pierson, it was 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of es 
tablishing a port of entry et the city of Troy, on 
the river Hudson, in the State of New York, and 
that the memorial of the Corporation of said City 
herewith presented, be referred to the same Com- . 
mittee. “ue 

Th said resolution was read, and on motion cf 
Mr. Elisha Whittlesey, was laid onthe table. _ 

The following Message, in witing, was received 
from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Donelson his Private Secretary, viz:— _ . 

Waceunrsoron, Jan. 25. 1833. 
To the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

I transinit herewith for the inforwation of Cen. 
gress, the report of the officer to whom was entros- . 
tod the inspection of the works fur the improvement 
of the navigation of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, . 

Anpnew Jacnson. 

Tt was ordered that the said message be referred 
to the Committee on Roads and Canals. 

The House then again resolved itself into a Com. 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. 








Wayne in the Chair—and resumed the Taff bill.” 












The Senate is not in session today. They have 
taken a recess that they pen fo the better able to 
ounter the excitement and labor of next week.— 
debate on Monday will attract more interost 
n any which ever took place in this country, 
the fermation of the Government. The bill 
orted from the Committee on the Judiciary, that 
the 






bill to provide for carrying into effect the re. 
venue ef neneidoeehs ae one side, as a bill to 
the Constitution of the United States, and on 
the other, as a bill for securing and perpetuating 
that Constitution. Strangers are daily arriving in 
the city from a distance, and from the neighboring 
“States, to witness these stirring proceedings. 
In the House of Representatives, on motion of Mr. 
s, of Louisiana, the privilege was given to 
the members of the House of admitting their friends 
upon the floor, during the remainder of the session. 
is is usual towards the close of every session.— 
The presonce of a brilllant assemblage of ladies will 
not only serve to relieve the weariness and monoto. 
ny of the long sittings, but to keep honorable mem. 
bers in goed humor, and put them on their good be- 
havior. . 

After some little business of no general interest, 
the House went into Committee of the Whole un the 
Tariff Bill—the question being on the amendment 
offered by Mr. Ticauk to Mr. ILuntington’s a- 
mendment. 


Mr. Burges of Rhode Island took the floor, and 
spoke about two hours and a half in earaest and elo. 
quent opposition to the details and principles ef the 
bill, when being much exhausted, he gave way to a 
motien that the Committee rise, which motion was 
earried—59 to 49. A motion to adjourn was then 
carried—ayes 74, noes 62. ‘One-motive for the ear- 
ly adjournment» was, to have the Hall ventilated 
and sed for the Sabbath. A week ago, I fixed 
upon this day, the 26th of January, as the day in 
which the Committee would probably report the 
Bill; but they are.not nearer to the question now, 

they were a week ago. The ardor for speak- 
ing is undiminished. There are a dozen members 
who are waiting an opportunity to take part in the 
discussion. 
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LEGISLATURE OF NEW YORK. 
In Senate—Janu ry 23. 

The Committee of the Whole passed the bill to 
amend the act incorporating the Rochester Canal 
and Rail-Road Company ; and rose and reported en 
the bill to incorporate the Orleans County Bank. 

In AssemBLy. 

Bille reported— By Mr. Downing, to incorporate 
the New-York Journeymen Shipwright and Caulk. 
er’s Benevolent Society. 

, Notices of bille to be introduced :— 

By Mr. Van Duzer, to extend the elective fran- 
chise to all persons performing military duty, who 
are not now entitled to vote. 

By Mr. 8. Stevens, to reduce the rate of interest to 
6 per cent. 

By Mr. W. Mills, making all judgments over five 
dollarsa lien on real estate. [It is now confined 
to twenty-five dollars.] 

The Committee of the Whole again took up the 
bill to construct the Chenenge Canal. 

Mr. Spencer suggested to the Chairmen of the 
Canal Committee, (Mr. Stillwell) an alteration in 
phraseology. 

Mr. Stilwell accepted the amendment. 

‘Mr. Spencer moved to strike out the 7th section, 
which is as follows :— 

“47. If the funds appropriated in the preceding 
section shall not prove sufficient to pay the costs 
and expenses of the Chenango canal, at the time 
when the certificates of stock shall become due, 
then it shall be the duty of the commissioners of 
the canal fund to pay the same out of any moneys 
which may be on hand, belonging to the canal fund, 
which may not be pledged by the Constitution of 
thie State.” ~ — 

Mr. Spencer spoke for a considerable time in sup- 
port of his motion. 

Mr. Stilwell replied to bis arguments at some 


t. Van Duzer also spoke, for nearly an hour, in 
answer to Mr. Spencer. He came to the conclu- 
sion that the said 7th section should not be erased. 

‘The committee rose, and the House adjourned. 


In Senate—January 24. 
, On motion of Mr. Van Schaick, 
Resolved, That the petition of Augustus Porter 
om others be referred to the Canal Commissioners, 








between Niagara and the Erie canal, can be 

granted with perfect safety to the interests of the 
: In Assemsiy. 

The following message was received from the 
Governer : 

To the Assembly: Gentlemen—I have received 
resolutions passed by the Legislatures of several of 
the States, containing requests to have them laid 
before the legislature of this State. 

In compliance with such requests, I herowith 
transmit to you: 

- First, several resolutions of the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, ‘‘ Relative to the Union of the States, 
and the Conatitution of the United States.” 

Second. Resolutions of the State of Georgia, ap. 
proving of an opinion expressed by the General 
Assembly of the State of Tennessee, against the 
exercise ef the power assumed by Congress, to ap- 
propriate money from the Treasury of the U. States, 
to be expended on works of internal improvemente, 
and. also denying that the General Government is 

-of such power. 

Third. A Resolution of the legislature of Geor- 

ia, making application to Congress for-calling a 

onvention of the people, to amend the Constitu. 
tion of the United States in certain particulars, spe- 
cifiee in the proceedings accompanying the said re- 
solutions. 

Fourrh. Resolutions of the State of South Caro- 
lina, recommending a Convention to consider and 
determine questions of disputed powers, which have 
arisent between the States of the Confederacy and 
the General Government. W. L. Marcy. 

The message and documents were ordered printed, 
and refered to the committee on that part of the 
Governor’s annual message relating to South Caro 
lina affairs, 

The Chenango Canal occupied the rest of the day. 


In AssemBLy.—January 25. 

Tho Committee of the whole again took up the 
Chenango Canal bill, and after speaking some time, 
on various proposed amondments, the bill passed in 
Committee. 


In Senate—Saturday, Jan. 26. 

A report from the Canal Commissioners, on the 
petition of Augustus Porter, relative to a canal fromm 
Niagara Falls to the Erie Canal, was received, and 
referred tothe Committee on Canals. 

The bill to incorporate the Lake Ontario and St. 
Lawrence Steambeat Company, was read a third 
time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Tracy, the final question was 
taken on the bill to amend the act, incorporating 
the Rochester Canal and Railroad Company, and the 
bill was passed. 

In AssemBLy. 

The question on agreeing with the report of the 
committes of the whole of yesterday, on the Che- 
nango Canal bill, came up. 

There were long debates, and several amendments 
were offered but no decision was had on them and of 
course not on the bill itself. 


Monday, Jan. 28.—In Senate. 

A report was received from the Attorney General 
in obedience to a resolution. of the Senate relating 
to the exemption of certain corporations from taxa. 
tion. The report conclades with the opinion, that 
the existing law does not exempt the real estate of 
companies from taxation. 

AssemMBLy. 

Mr. Stilwell called for the consideration of the 
question, on agreeing with the report ef the Com- 
mittee on the Chenango Canal bill. 

The question was on Mr. Spencer’s amendment 
accepted by Mr. Van Duzer, in place of his amend- 
ment, viz. the 10th and 1/th sections from the Crook 
ed Lake Canal bill. 

The motion to amend was lost, 54 to 54, 

The Speaker decided that the motion was lost, in. 
asmuch as a rule says, that; where there shall be s 
tie, the question shall be pronounced lost. 

Mr. Livingston offered an amendment, that the 
loans for making this canal shall be payable at the 
discretion of the commissioners of the cana! fund 
after 1845, or sooner, if the debt now charged on 
the canal revenues shal! have been paid. 

Mr. Livingston sustained the amendment, and 
ten Stilwell, Spencer and Wager made some 
remarks. 


4 = amendment of Mr. Livingston prevailed, 
o . 4 ~ , 





hether al 
— the proposed can 








The question then came up, of Mr. Spencer’s 
substitute Lo the 7ih section, He made some obser- 






waaay, bat the sun soroed beers heen 
was taken. 





Tae Senate or New Yorx on Nuwurication.— 
The Argus of yesterday morning says— 

The joint committee of the Senate and Assembly, 
to whom the S. Carolina Ordinance and proceedings 
were referred, had their final meeting in the Senate 
chamber yesterday afternoon, and adopted a report, 
which we are informed is an able and very interest- 
ing document, and in all respects worthy of the char- 
acter of the State and pertinent to the existing con- 
dition of our national affairs. The report will be 
made to the Senate this morning by Mr. Tallmadge, 
of the joint committee. 





Sourn Caro.ina.—The proceedings of the State 
Rights Party, at their great public meeting in 
Charleston on the 2lst instant, are given at length 
in another column. They vapor as much as ever ; but 


the death with Gen. Hamilton for his sugar!" The 
passage of the bill reported in the Senate by the Ju- 
diciary Committee will, we apprehend, postpone the 
matter finally. 





[From the National Intelligencer of Tuesday.} 
Maryann Senator.—On Friday last, in joint 
meeting of the two Houses of the Legislature of 
Maryland, Joseph Kent was elected Senator of the 
United States, (not on Wednesday, as first stated.) 
The vote was, we learn from a traveller, nearly, if 
not exactly, as follows: for Gov. Kent, 61; for 
Gen. Smith 25. . 


From Virainia, we learn that on Friday last the 
Governor of that State communicated to the Legis- 
lature, in a Message teeming with accusations 
against the General Government, the proposition 
from South Carolina for a Convention of the States 
to revise the Constitution; a very different “thing 
from her Ordinance and Replevin Laws (by the way) 
had it been resorted to at first, but too late 
mingled up with and made part and parcel of that 
batch of legislation. 

Later From Viacinia.—Private letters from Rich 
mond, written on Saturday evening, inform us gen- 
erally, that the Resolutions coneerning the proceed. 
ings of South Carolina, &c., which passed the House 
of Delegates of Virginia, had aleo passed the Senate, 
with an amendment, for appoiating a Commissioner 
to proceed te South Carolina, to request of that State 
a suspension for a time of the execution of her Or- 
dinance, &c. ; that the House of Delegates had con- 
curred in this amendment; and that B. Watkins 
Leigh, Esq., being appointed the Commissioner (or 
Delegate) under this Resolution, had forthwith 
proceeded on his mission. ~~ 


pF 
SUMMARY. 








Tue Hupson River.—During the past week, the 
steamboat Hereules, Capt. Vanderbilt, arrived from 
Poughkeepsie with Albany passengers. The river 
is closed as low down as Poughkeepeie, and though 
the Hercules encountered considerable ice between 
the latter place and Newburg, she performed the 
passage in six hours and forty-eight minutes, incla 
ding the time occupied in stopping at Newburg. 


Henry Hoke, Esq. of this city, has been appoint- 
ed aid-de-camp to His Excellency Governor Marcy, 
to fill the vacancy in the staff, occasioned by the re- 
signation of Col. James L. Graham. 


It is said, and we believe it, that the Gevernment 
Express, which left this city a few — ago for 
Charleston, retarned to this city on Wednesday, 
having compassed the distance between Washington 
and Charleston in forty-eight hours. That distance 
is, by the Post Office book, five hundred and forty- 
four miles.—{ Nat. Int.] 


From Cuarceston.—By the brig Courier, Captain 
Brown, arrived last évening from 
have received Charleston papers to the’1%h 
, Gov. Hayne had is a Proclamation, 
notice that the 3ist inst. was-recom: 

observed as a day of solemn fasting, hi 
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ta mornag ln shout beaut ine . James 
ptavern and d house at Campbell Sta. 
tion was by fire ; and what is most 
shocking to a traveller who had been there 


sick for several in the flames. The 
unfortunate victim, be prawn was ina state of men- 
‘tal derangement ; and from circumstances, there 
appears to be scarcely a doubt but that he himself 
was the cause ef the catastrophe, which in so awful 
a manner harried him into eternity. We have aot 
learnt his name.—( Reporter.) 


A family residing upon the banks of the Find. 
horn, being lately in want of a gardener, a young 
man wrote to them making offer of his services; 
and after extolling his system ef raising crops (upon 
which he said he was then engaged in writing 2 
treatise), concluded his epistle by assuring them, 
that a “large Celery” was not so great an object 
with him as getting into a “ Pease.able” family!! 
—>[Caledonian Mercury.| 

great Mr. Stultz, tailor, in Clifford street, 
who retired to France a few years ago, and was 
created Baron Stultz, died on the 17th of November, 
at his estate called Aires, in the South of France, 
after an illness of nine days. This estate cost him 
upwards of 100,0001. (we believe 103,000/.) He had 
another large estate near Baden on the Rhine.— 
About a year ago the Baron sent the Emperor of 
Austria a present of 40,000/. to do with what he 
pleased, for which present he receive in retura the 
Order of Maria Theresa, and the patent as Count 
Gothemburg. The Baron had great wealth in the 
bank at Vienna (Rothehild’s.) His property, besides 
hese estates, exceeded 400,000/.—[Globe.] 


Chinese and Scotch Music.—The Chinese scale 
(observes Dr. Burney) take it which way you wills 
is certainly very Scottish. He tells us that he wa, 
assured by Dr. Lind, who resided several years in 
China, that all the melodies he heard there bore a 
strong resemblance to the old Scotch tunes, and 
he further says that he was favored with twelve 
Chinese aire that were brought from China by Dr. 
Alexander Russel, all of which confirm the strong 
affinity between them and those of Scotland, by the 

of the 4th and 7th of the key. Ruameaux 
also inentions an old Chinese scale of six netes in- 
cluding the octave, preserved in numbers!(their mode 
ef musical notation) and according to his interpre- 
pron. they produce the very identical Scottish 
scale, 


Splendid Bridal Ceremenial—On Tuesday the 
27th November, the marriage of Lord Lincoln, son 
of the Duke of Newcastle, and Lady Susan Hamil- 
ton, ong of the Duke of Hamilton, was celebra- 
ted at Hamilton palace. From 12 to 15,000 per- 
sons, mostly from the town of Hamilton, assembled 
onthe occasion. The Duke of Hamilton presented 
himself to them from the baleony of the palace, and 
was loudly cheered. The Duke of Newcastle also 
came into the balcony, but was not recognized. At 
12 e’clock the bridal pair entered a splendid equipage 
to take’them to Wishaw-house, a seat of the Duke 
of Hamilton, where they are to spend some time.— 

appearance of the bride at the door was hailed 
with rapturouscheering. She wore adress of figur. 
ed covered with blond lace. On entering the 
she bowed to the assembled multitude: the 
was accompanied to Wishaw by 1000 horse. 
men, of the Duke of Hamilton’s tenants. At Wis- 
haw-house the bridal pair appeared at the door, and 
draok to the — who ey assembled. * ee: 
was conducted in a truly Scottish style.— 
Ten riders started from the oaks to ride the 
“ brouse,” on some of the finest horses that could be 
presen in Scotland. The race was an exceeding- 
ly keen one. The bride and bridegroom were met 
abeut half way to Wishaw, and stopped to ‘‘taste 
the bride’s bottle,” as is common in all Scottish coun- 
try wedding. The whole road from Hamilton palace 
to Wishaw-house, was filled with spectators of every 
description, in carriages, gigs, on horseback, and 
on fost, and presented a very animated scene. The 
_ bride-cake made on the occasion weighed 100lb. 
[Glasgow Chronicle.] 
Fire.—We regret to learn that the large Tavern 
boys owned and kept by Maj. Anthony Fly, a 
» in this county, was entirely consumed 
evening last. The house was 
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We learn Mr. Fly's loss amounts to between two 
and three thousand dollars. His cl » books, pa- 
pers and accounts were likewise lost. 
about half a mile off when the Ore broke out, and 
before he could reach home the principal part of the 
house was in flames. The nce of mind which 
he on reaching the spet, was remarkable. 
Recollecting that he had a of powder in the cel. 
lar in keeping for the Canal Contractors, he broke 
the cellar door open and suec in getting it out 
and placing it beyond the reach of fire.—{Doyles. 
town (Pa.) Demecrat.]} 


Montreal, Jan. 19.--The cold this morning was 
extremely intense. The thermometers, not in the 
most exposed situations, sunk to 25 below zero of 
Farenheit, while ethers, more under the influence 
of the northern blast towards the mountain, were as 
low as 28 under 0. 


[From the Pennsylvanian.] 

Suicide—A middle aged man, of respectable 
appearance, whose name is said to be J. Strange, 
esterday afternoon coromitted suicide at Swan’s 

th House. He came to the establishment about 
ene o'clock, and retired into one of the bathing 
apartments, for the purpose, as he stated, of taking a 
warm bath. .He remained in the room so long that 
the attendent became alarmed, and on opening the 
door found him lying in the water dead, with his 
femoral artery completely severed by a cut with a pon- 
knife. It was stated that he was in the bath house 
on Saturday, and it is supposed with the same inten- 
tion, as there were gashes on each arm, apparently 
inflicted a day or two since ; and it is remembered 
that he let the water from the tub himself, and ap- 
peared feeble when departing. We are informed 
that he was a widower, with four children and a 
mother dependent upon his exertions. No reason is 
given for the rash act, and from the circumstances 
it may be attributed to mental alienation. 


[From the Philadelphia Chronicle.} 
A man and his wife were burnt to death about 
one o’clock on Sunday morning last, in Say’s alley, 
running from Schuylkill 7th to 8th street, between 
Raee and Vine. They had retired to rest, and were 
probably aeleep when the house caught fire. 


Attempt at Assassination—On Saturday, Mr. 


Folton street, Brooklyn, received a note of the fol. 
lowing purport :—‘‘Sir, you are requested to call this 
a at Mrs. Williams’, 2d door beyond the toll- 
gate, Fulton street, on the subject of music.” Be- 
tween 8 and 9 o’clock in the evening being on the 
way thither,. and nearly opposite the Black Horse, 
Mr. Orchard was violently assaulted and knocked 
down by some unknown person, with whom he had 
a despera‘e scuffle of some minutes before he could 
free himself. During the struggle the villain dis- 
charged a pistol at the breast of Mr. O. which for. 
tunately however did no further injury than merely 
tearing off the front part of his coat. One hundred 
dollars is offered for the apprehension of the assas- 
in.—[Gazette.] 


Feathering an Arrow.—We shall give a pieee of 
information, for which we are persuaded nine.tenths 
of our Toxophilite friends will be grateful—viz., 
the art and mystery of feathering an arrow, but very 
imperfectly understeod even by many professed bow- 
makers. Feathers being provided (those from the 
a or goose are best), the first thing necessar 

round in a half circle, and when the central poin 

of this is applied to the steel of the arrow it will 
cling very closely, and you may press down the rest 
with the fingers. Run your eye along the work to 
ascertain if it be set on straight, and rectify any 
irregularity. Proceed in the same way with the 
other feathers ; and, finally, place the arrows thus 
finished moderately near the fire to dry, which will 
be effected in a couple of hours.—{Sporting Maz.] 


Madagascar.—The Skide, or oracle of the Mada- 
gasses, which is daily interrogated by them, consists 
in a very fine sand, which they put ina fan used for 
cleansing the rice, and make prayers over it ; after. 
wards, they boil it several times, and, having traced 
an indistinct sort~of writing upon it, they pretend 
to discover the past, present, and future, by these 
ceremonies. If sick or uneasy, or if they desire to 
be informed of the health of their friends who are 








it und impossible te save but a small portio 
rniture. “The loss to Mr. Fly will be very 
but recently purchased the property. 
to originated from a gir- 





absent at war, they instantly consult this divinity, 
and give implicit credence to the answers thus ob- 
tained. They never eat anything which the Skide 





has prohibited ; the royal family especially, and the 
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. Fly was}. 


Wm. H. Orehard, teacher of music, living at 145)/ 
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years where I met 8 

whom I had prev. known, and k 

of the worst performers on that 
ment ; insomuch that the pain of listening 
amounted to a torture. The name of this 
tor was Nicolo Cindrelli. I one day took it 
head to offer him the means of escape from 
dicament, by telling him that I would teach 
make his fortune, if he would pledge me 
to keep the secret, as I was anxious it should 
communicated to any one else. He passed me 
word accordingly, and I went to work with 
and in three days instilled into him a totally different: 
mode of managing his bow, &c. These three da 
made him a new man,—so great was the advance. | 
ment he made and sc entirely had his awkward, 
gar and rasping style disappearsd. Of all thie I said 
nothing to any one, until, on the — = of his 
ing about to perform at a concert, a 

going there before his arrival, sod elmneel ne 
to the assembled professors and amateurs, saying, 
‘Gentlemen, you. have here in Naples the first vio. 
loncello player inthe world” They were instanwy 
all eager to know whom I could possibly mean ; but 
when I named to them Signor Cindrelli, a laughing 
even those who had been most highly delighted by 
her acting and singing on Wednesday ; though she 
had already been pronounced incomparably superior, 
as a dramantic vocalist, to any other lady ever heard 
at any of our theatres. We except neither Mrs. 
Austin nor Mde. Feron. Each of these can do, 
occasionally, what the Signor Pedrotti should per. 
hape avoid attempting ; but she excels them in 
“* il cantar che nell anima si sente.” In her.acting 
too, she displayed tragic talent of the first order ; 
convicing us that—in such a piece as Metastasio’s 
Demofoonte—she would rival Miss Kemble’s Con. 
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|jstance. The whole opera, though well executed at 


first, was better done last night and will probably be 
still more excellent this evening. ; 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

Buonaparte’s Vorace to St. Hexena, from the 
Diary of Admiral Sir George Cockburn; Boston, 
Lilly, Wait, Colman ¢ Holden.—We have just re- 
ceived from the agent here of the publishers, J. 
Wiley, 22 Nassau street, the above little volume. It 
purports to be from the original MS. in the hand. 
writing of the Private Secretary of the Admiral, 
which was communicated to the publishers by Capt. 
J. F. Brookhouse, of Salem. By the death of this 
Private Secretary, his connexions are represented as 
having become possessed of the MS. and thro’ them 
it is communicated to the public. Another copy 
was sent to England, but, as is said in the preface * 
to this publication, was suppressed, and will continue 
to be suppressed there. We have, however, seen 
noticed in the late London papers, as about appear- 
ing, under the sanction of Admiral Cockburn him. 
self, a work similar to this now under notice. 

Of the authenticity of the MS. the respectable 
Boston publishers have, we take it for granted, sa- 
tisfied themselves--and the Diary certainly bears 
internal evidence of its being genuine—-but we have 
no room for extracts to-day. 


Boys anp Grats Famity Lmrary, vol. VI.,; N. Y¥. 
—The Harpers have dedicated this volume of the 
amusing and instructive collection they ere publish- 
ing under the above title, to Mrs. Hofland’s well 
known and.mach read tale of “The Son of a Ge. 
nius.” It is one that will continue to be read, as 
new generations arise. 


Nortuanaer Assey, by Misa Austin, In 2 vole, 
Carey ¢ Lea.—-Entertaining rather ogy 
and though equally well written, wanting much cf 
the character and spirit which distinguish Mise 





nobility, will notsé6 much as touch the presents 


Austin’s other novels, Northanger Abbey still de, 












@ a favorite. ‘The moral of the story is,| 


tounures came into vogue. The chive of “hel 


—tin tie enatt always witaie dtd out of a story|ishoulders again is made in tho same authentic re- 


—to show how the warm affection of a simple mind. cords to bear date about the time when gigote at- 
ed’ and pore heart, aided by @ face ‘only tolerably||tained to their greatest perfection, and slipping from 


» can fix the attachment of a highly cultivated 
igh with-enough of the fastidious and the satirical 
in his disposition to make him apparently a most 
difficult conquest. The doctrine is a good one, and 
as, according to Miss Austin’s showing, it seems to 
be founded upon nature, it is well it should be broad. 
ly disseminated among the rising generation. A 
belief that freedom from affectation and want of 
pretension ef every kind, makes oven an ordinary 
looking and ordinary-minded girl attractive to a 
man. of sense and refinement, would have a pro- 

4 effect in simplifying manners, and bringing 
them consequently to the true standard of elegance. 
We doubt, however, whether Miss Austin’s book, 
though it has been written for twenty years, has 
done much towardé reforming the world in these 
respects. Affectation, though not as distinguishing 
a characteristic of mankind as cooking—(Man—a 
cooking animal.—Philos. Dic.)—is still sufficiently 
part and parcel of human nature to cling to it, 
through all iteimprovements. Still there is such a 
tots! change for the better, between our days and those 
of our grandfathers, in manners, and those of the 
fair sex, especially, that we are surprized that a po- 
pular writer, who has enjoyed opportunities of ob- 
serving the best society, should have fallen into such 
gross misrepresentations as those contained in the 
following extract from a late fashionable publica. 
tion :— | 

Gaining the hearts of your sex is generally at- 
tempted by a particular manner of carrying them- 
selves with familiarity. Fanny has a dancing walk, 
and keeps time in her ordinary gait. Sue, her eis. 
ter, who is unwilling to interrupt her conquests, 
comes into the room before her with a familiar run. 

Rosa takes advantage of the approach of the winter, 
and has introduced a very pretty shiver ; closipg up 
her shoulders, and shrinking us she moves. Al! 
that are in this mode carry their fang between both 
hands before them. Resa herself, who is author of 
this air, adds the pretty run to it; and has also, 
when she is in very good humor, a taking fami- 
liarity in throwing herself into tho lowest ottoman 
in the room,and letting ber corded petticoats fall with 
a luckydecency about her. If you have observed what 
pretty carcases are carried off at the end of a song. 
at the Opera, it will give you a notion how Rosa 
plumps into'a chair. Here’s a little country girl 
that’s very cunning, that makes her use of being 
young and unbred, and outdoes the ensnarers who 
are almost twice her age. The air that she takes 
is to come into company after a walk, and is very 
successfully out of breath upon occasion. Her 
mother is in the secret, and calls her romp, and 
thea looks round to see what young men admire 

Now, gentle reader, if you have never marked the 

* dancing walk” in Broadway, or witnessed this 
“ very pretty shiver” round a stove at the Ope. 
ra,.or detected in short any of those ‘ ensnaring” 
airs, among your fair acquaintance, which the 
wriler of the above so rudely attributes to his— 
do net be angry with us for betraying you into at- 
taching a moment's weight, to a criticism on man- 
ners, which was, in fact written by Addison more 
then century ago, and is here given from the 
Spectater, verbatim, with the single alteration of 
substituting the favorite names of modern Maga 
zine writers for the Chioes and Sylvias which might 
else have betrayed the essayist of Queen Anne’s time 

It is grievous to think, not only that there is no- 

thing new in the world, but that old things, in 
their old shapes, are for ever coming up again, to 
deceive us with appearances of novelty. The queer 
little walk, which the Spectator hit off so inimitably 

a hundred years since, has been considered by many 
an invention belonging only to the present dey: 

and is all chronological tables of the fashions, it is 
pet down as originating in the same year when 






































the shoulders began to occupy a neutral ground 
anywhere between the elbows andthe neck. But 
the sophiets and pretenders in these matters are 
now thrown completely out by the quotation we 
have given above; and wa have but little doubt, but 
that, exploring the proper sources of information, 
it might be shown, that, not only the Will Honey. 
combs of Queen Anne’s day, and the Pelhams of 
ours, are exposed to the same artillery of charms, 
maneuvred by their fair enemies in precisely the same 
manner—but, that the bloods and gallants of Cesar’s 
time (who was himself, according to Cato, a great 
beau, and a dandy when young,) were circumvent- 
ed and overcome with exactly the same weapons. 
And thus, while the world waxes and wanes, grows 
old, and is renewed, the empire of woman is the 
only one which not only survives every commotion, 
but is prolonged by the same means ;.and notwith. 
standing all the clever demonstrations of the jadi- 
cious Miss Austin of the effect of simplicity of man. 
ners upon the hearts of our sex, the same little 
affected ways that, while they provoked the satire 
of Addison, won the world from Antony, will be 
used with success, and eriticised unavailingly, by 
the Cleopatras and Spectators of a thousand years 
hence. * 


Works or Lorp Byron; complete in one volume ; 
Geo. Dearborn, N. Y.—Though the * aroma’ impart- 
ed by age is not yef theirs, yet the writings of Byron 
have already come'to us in so many editions, like 
wine which has been matured by repeated voyages, 
that they seem almost to have passed through the orde- 
al of time,and proved their body as well as flavor. The 
present edition, while it is the most complete, is 
one of the finest, if not the finest, that has ever ap- 
peared eithor in Europe or this country. It is ar. 
ranged with judgment, is very elegantly stereotyped, 
and is *‘ got up” altogether in a style of excellence, 
which, if not new iu this country, has at least been 
hitherto confined to Boston. They, therefore, who 
would possess themselves of the complete works of 
the first poet of the age—or perhaps of any age ex. 
cept that which produced Shakspeare—can now se- 
cure a favorite author in a dress worthy of his name 
and his fame. The work is accompanied by an un- 
pretending but well written memoir of the poet’s life, 
a very fine engraving of West’s portrait by Gimbre & 
Dick, and an exceedingly interesting autograph of 
the celebrated passage in Childe Harold— 


From peak to peak the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder; 


—a stanza which is dashed off in a style so wild and 
singular as to bear out the assertion made by Moore 
that it was written in the midst of the storm it de. 
scribes. 

Popular as Byron is as a poet throughout the 
world—he is worshipped in Gormany—we are ii- 


clined to believe that there must be some dash of 


poetry, some stray dripping of Castalia in one’s com- 
position, to appreciate him fully ; a fact which will 
readily account for his being more idolized by the 
enthusiastic-countrymen of Goéthe than by any 
other people. A relish for Milton, for instance, 
majestic and almost godlike as he is, may, and in- 
deed is, only to be acquired by study; you dwell 
again and again upon his pages—we are speaking 


only of Paradise lost—till your soul catches some. 
thing of his high intellectual! spirit, and then a world 


ef light opens upon you, the power of seeing and 


estimating which you have gained from long linger- 


ing upon its threshold. 

And so of Pope, whose comprehensive wit, far. 
reaching thought, versality and delicacy of imagi- 
nation is frequently overlooked in the terseness of 









balanced numbers ; millage daniel 
mation of all these excellences will come at last to 
him who dwells long enough upon his writings. But 
love of Byron is love at sight. It springs, if it springs 
at all, when the eye first meets his pages. You may 
analyze and regulate it afterwards, but you feel his 
influence before you'can explain the causes of his 
power; and though the critic may tell you whence 
it springs, you need not his aid to point out his beau- 
ties, and confirm your admiration of them. The 
poet has struck some chord in your own heart, and 
while it does vibrate, you care not how or why, but 
you know that it does. Poetry, the language of 
passion, has a thousand dialects; and you under- 
stand as if intuitively the one he speaks, though 
perhaps ignorant of all the rest, But we do not eon- 
sider this peculiar turn of mind or feeling—call it 
what you will—which leads us to so catch at once. 
and delight in the characteristics of particular writ. 
ings, as at all confined to Byron; and two poets 
who differ as much from him as he does from Pepe 
and Milton might be adduced, to sustain the theory, if 
it be such, that we uphold. The English Wordsworth 
and our own Bryant are read with as different a spi- 
rit by different peuple as if they changed their natures 
in different hands. The first of these, with some of 
the most exquisite poetry in any language, has un- 
fortunately indulged so much in what, by the re- 
viewers of “the Lake poets,” is termed ‘twaddle,” 
that it may yet be difficult for years so to break the 
namby.pamby associations connected with his 
late writings, that full justice may be done to his 
earlier works. But the last, though he has as yet 
published too little to test the permanence of the 
chaste spirit which, in his present writings, ‘never 
loses itself in delicacy refined to effeminacy, orsim- 
plicity softened into simpletonity, (as is the case in 
those of the English post,) is perhaps the best in- 
stance that could be adduced of a writer, whose 
beauties are so spiritual, that in many of his pieces 
the chastened fire which pervades them is unseen 
and unfelt, except by minds of a delicate fibre; by 
those in which, if any strings are wanting, the ones 
which respond to the minutest touch of nature are 
not among the missing. Poetry, like music, may in - 
some shape be enjoyed by all. Every heart seeme to 
thrill naturally to the sound of drum and trampet ; 
and every one, by assiduously cultivating his ear, 
may have the faculty actually drilled into him, of 
receiving pleasure from the harmony of a well 
executed overture. But, while nature alone can | 
impart that yielding up of one’s soui to a simple 
melody which the rudest bosoms will frequently be- 
tray, there are few hearts which will waken alike 
to the cadence of a flute, or the peal of a clarion. 
And so with poetry and-with poets—The national 
anthem, the martial ballad, and tale of bold adven, 
ture, the wild lays of Scott, or the war-songs of 
Korner, will stir up even the most sluggish natures. 
The thorough-wrought and finished poetic. combi- 
nations of Milton and Pope will. delight and still 
further refine those already cultivated: but'the sim. 
ple inspiration of Burns, and the native elegance of 
Campbell, though often united in Bryant, are thrown 
away upon half of those who have access to the 
works of either. You may create a taste for art, 
but you cannot kindle one for nature: and the mo- 
dest poems of our countryman, while the range of 
their influence is narrower than that of the noble 
British Bard, will as often be called spiritless and 
inspid, as his are pronounced extravagant and uns 
natural, by those who bave no gentle sympathies to 
be touched by the poetic soul of the one, and by 
those who have no ruined thoughts, no deserted 
channels of passion and feeling, to be warmed, - 
filled, and quickened, by the seunane in ar" = 
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of the other. 
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some 
mode was.not devised, by which persons, desirous | 


seeing, as they appear, the new publications of the 
Continental press, especially that of France and Ger- 
many, might associate and procure these books, in 
common, at a comparatively moderate expense—a 
sort of foreign book club, in short, and confined to 
books in foreign languages. We learn with plea- 
sure that the prospectus of such a plan is now left 
at the Foreign Bookstore of Charles De Behr, in 
Broadway, where persons desirous of aiding it are 
asked to call. 


The Floridian informe us “that a work will be 
shortly put to press, from the pen of Col. White, 
our Delegate in Congress, entitled,‘ Sketches of 
East and West Florida and Lodisiana,’ containing a 
history of the discovery and settlement of the Pro. 
vinces, and the correspondence between the Britieh 
Ministry and the Governors of the Floridas, be- 
tween the year 1753 and and 1781, together witl. 
various papers never before published, touching the 
history, condition and value of these Territories to 
the States; to which will be added an appendix, 
showing the extent and value of the agricultural 
productions of the West Indies, and especially of 
the Island of Cuba, showing what pertion of 
these articles might be grown and manufacturec 
in the territory of Florida.’ We shall look to the 
appearance of this work with much anxiety, be 
lieving that it will be a valuable acquisition to the 
historical literature of our country.—[ Pensacola 
Gazette.]} > 
re 


POETRY. 











There is a mingled simplicity and pathos in the annexed lines 

which will make their way to the heart :— 
NEW YEAR’S EVE.—By Alfred Tennyson. 

If you’re waking ca}l me early, call me early, mother dear, 
For I would see the sun rise upon the glad New Year. 
It ia the last New Year chat I shall ever see, 
Then ye may lay me low i?’ the mould, and think no more of me, 
‘To-night I Saw the sun set: he set and left behind 
The good old year, the dear old time, and a} my peace of mind; 
And the New Year’s coming up, mother, but I shall never see 
The may upon the blacktborn, the leaf upon the tree. 
Last May we maile a crown of flowers: we had a merry day, 
Beneath the hawthorn on the green they made me Queen of May; 
And we daaccd abou: the Maypole, and in the hazel-copse. 
Till Charlea’s wain came out above the tall white chimneytops. 
There's not a flower on all the hills: the frost is on the pane: 
I only wish to live till the snowdrops eome again : 
I wish the snow would melt and the sun come out on high— 
1 tong to see a flower 80 before the day I die. 
Tbe building rook ill caw from the windy, tall elm tree, 
And the tutted player pipe along the fallow lea, 
And the swallow’ill come back again with summer o’er the wave, 
But I shall lie alone, mother, within the mouldering grave. 
Upon the chancel-caeement, and upon that grave 0 mine 
In the early early morning the summer sun ’il! ehine, 
Before the red cock crows {rom the farm upon the hill, 
When you are warm asleep, mother, and all the workd is atill. 
When the flowers come again. mother, beneath the waning light. 
Vell never see me more in the long gray fields at night; 
When fromthe dry dark world the summer aiis blow cool, 
On the oatgrass and the swordgrass, and the bulrush in the pool. 
Yell bury me, my mother, just beneath the hawthorn shade, 
And ye’ll come sometimes ani see me where I am lowly laid. 
T shall not forget ye, mother, I shall hear ye when ye pase, 

ith your feet above my head in the Jong and pleasant grass. 
I have been wild and way ward, but ye’ll forgive me now; 
Ye'll kisa.me, my own mother, upon my cheek and brow; 
Nay—nay, ye must hot weep, nor let = grie! be wild, 
Ye should not tret for me, mother, ye have another child. 
If 1 can Pll come again, mother, from out my resting place; 
Tho’ pe not see me, mother, I shull look upon your face; 
Tho’ I cannot speak a word, I shall hearken what ye say; 
And be often—often with you when ye think I’m far away. 
Good night, good night, when I’ve said good night for evermore, 
And ye see me carried out from the threshold of the door; 
Dont let Effie come to eee me till my grave be erowing green: 
She'll be a better child to you than ever I have been. 
She'll find my garden tools upon the granary floor: 
Let her take ‘em: they are hers: 1 shall never garden more: 
But tell her, when I’m gone, to train the rosebush that I set, 

the parlor window and the box of mignoneue. 

Good aight, sweet mother: cail me when it begins to dawn. 
All night I lie awake, but I fall asleep at morn: 
But J would see the sun rise upon the glad New Year, 
So, if you’re waking cali me, call me early, mother dear. 





[From the Book of Beauty.} 
THE LOVE LETTER. 
She holds the letter in her eager hands, 
Tis from the absent one—most loved—moat dear— 
Yet statue-like and motiontcsa she stands, 
Nor daree to seek her fate—she looks in fear 
On the mute heral! readyto bestow __ 
The tidings of her weal, or of her woe! 
that long-wished record may conta 
re courtesies of sadiagan,. a 
Or in hip’s calm and tranquil strain, 
Mocking the feelings of her fervent heart, 


o- 


~~ 









See, she unfolds the page, and trembling reade— 
From her dark eye one tear of feeling gushes, 
The sudden sun-beam o! per yee ae ro ON 
And now aradiant hope of barning bi 
O’ershades her cheek and brow—her doubts are past, 
Love crowns her truth and tenderness at last. 
Fain would she silent sit, aad meditate 
O’er her new bliss through evening’s placid hours, 
But gay assembled guests her presence wait, 
And she must braid her ebon hair with flowers, 
And join the throng—with hurried step sbe flies, 
Her soul’s sweet triumph sparkling in her eyes, 
Within the gathered folds of snowy gause, 
That veil bosom, reais the magic scroll, 
And those who greet her entrance with applasue, 
Guess not the talisman whose dear control 
Teaches each look, each accent, to express 
The crilling sense of new found happiness: 
She wakes her lute’s soft harmony, and eings— 
Qh! once her very songs appeared a token 
Of her deep grief, and she would touch the strings 
To tales of hapless love, and fond hearts broken : 
But now her lays are all of hope and youth, 
Of joyous ecatacy, and changeless truth. 
Mer gueats de The moon beams clear and bright, 
O*er her stili chamber cast their radiance even, 
And Kneeling 1n the pale and silvery light, 
She ureathes her grateful orisons to Heaven, 
Then seeks her couch, O ! may repose impait 
Fair visions to her yung and happy heart. 


i AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL 
AND ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IM- 
PROVEMENTS, Vouume 2d.—This Journal 
was commenced on the Ist of January, 1832, with a. single 
subscriber. It has now just commenced its second volume, 
with near one thousand subscribers, scattered in every state 
inthe Union. It was at first devoted to the subject of Rai- 
roads, I Improvements, and news of the day ; but it 
now embraces in addition to the above, a department for A- 

iculture, and another for the Mechanic Arts, wherein will 

found an sccount of most new Inventions. Such, indeed, 
has been the encouragement held out, that the publisher is 
induced to extend its usefulness by making it, not only a 
journal of the progress of Internal Improvements by means 
of Railroads, Canals, and Steam Carriages, in our own 
country and in Europe, but also by making it a Journal of 
mechanical improvements snd inventions, and thereby col- 
lecting a greater variety of useful information, ee 
such subjects, into a smaller compess, and at e less cost,t 
can be found in any other publication now before the pub- 
lic. Arrangements have been made to give a or 
illustrations of such new inventions as may be dee im- 
portant to the community. The American Railroad Jour- 
nal and Advocate of Internal Improvements, will also con- 
tain much rg and useful literary end newsread- 
ing, with such public documents as may be deemed 
worth recording for future reference. It will also con- 
tain Meteorological Tables, kept at Montreal, L. C., New- 
York city, Charleston, S. C. together with others kept at 
intermediate places. We have also the promise of one 
kept on Red River, in Louisiana ; also, Prices of Stocks, 
Sales of Real Estate, Prices Current and Bank Note List, 
&c. &c. 

‘Terms, TureE Dollars per annum, in advance, and 
will not be sent without. 

The first volume may be had either in sheets or bound ; 
and the second volume will be forwarded by numbers, as 
they are issued, to any part of the United States. Price of 
binding, 50 cents, 75 cents, or $1, according to quality. 
Published at No. 35 Wall street, New-York, by 

D. K. MINOR. 


(4-7 NEW-YORK AMERICAN, Daily, 
VoLumE 13—an evening paper, which’ gives “the latest 
news of the day, both foreign and domestic, wp.to the hour 
of departure of the mails, south and north. It also eun,ains 














|| Literary and Miscellaneous Selections, from the best For- 


eign and. American journals, together with a Review or 
Notice on Saturdays of most of the new Publications that 
have issued from the Press during the week ; it has also a 
liberal P apr mae as an advertising paper, and therefore 
unites the advantages of Business, Instruction, and Amuse 
ment. ‘Those who advertise in the dail per, have the 
privilege of advertising also in the Tr1-WEEKLY AMERI- 
CAN, if they desire it, without any additional expense. 

Te TEN dollars per annum, in advance, 

Published at No. 35 Wall street, New-York, b 
; D. K. MIN OR. 





i'r NEW-YORK AMERICAN, Semi- Week- 
ly, VotumeE 13, is printed on a large imperial sheet of 
superior paper, and will contain the latest news, both 
foreign and domestic, with sae selections from literary 
and scientific journals, both European and ican ; also, 
reviews ornotices of most of the new publications of the 
day. A column or more will also be devoted in each paper 
to Internal Improvements, Mechanics, Agriculture, or Horti- 
culture, which will serve to give it variety, without interfer- 


devoted. The Semi-weekly New-York AMERICAN will 
With sales of Shock, Real Eat; Cale Sheep, Homes de 
with sales o 

&e, all carefully for this establishment.” 
Terms, FOUR per annum, in advance—or five dol- 


ing with {those subjects to which it has been heretofore} 











at No. 35 Wall street, New-York, by 


lars, if not — in advance 
Publis 
‘ D. K. OR. 





chanics’ Magazine. His 
lay before the Mechanics of the United 

at a cheap rate, in a convenient form, some ac-. 
count of thei vements in mechanics andma- 
chines, as well as a list of new inventions and 
atents, both in England and the United States.. 
e is not aware that there is, at this time, ‘an 
publication of the kind in this country, furniale 
ed at a price so low as to bring it v 
reach of the great mass. of rican} 
chanics—and he therefore has determined: 
to commence the publication of a work with 
the above name, on, or about the 15th of 
February next; which will contain most 
of the interesting articles, or at least those, 
which may be of interest to our mechanics, 
published in the London Mechanics’ Magazine, 
with its engravings, together with w 
may be received from our own countrymen 
suitable for such a work and of interest to its 
patrons. 


The Mecuanics’ Macazine will be printed on 
beautiful paper, with new type, containing forty- 
eight large octavo pages of two columns each, 
stitched in a handsome cover of colored paper, 
and issued on the first Saturday of each month, 
at the very Ic~7 price of 1HREE DOLLARS Y gal 
annum,, in advance. D. K. MINOR. 


(7 NEW-YORK FARMER AND AMERI- 
CAN GARDENER’S MAGAZINE. Whole 
number, Vol.6. New Series, Votume First. No. 1, 
for January 1833, is just published. This is an A@ricut- 
TURAL periodical, published monthly, containing 32 large 
quarto of three columns each, devoted particularly to 
Tories, Horticulture, &c. It will also contain much 
interesting matter upon other subjects, such for instance as 
road making and repairing, together with steam carriay és 
for common roads, with other modes of improving internal 
communication. Its main: object, however, is to 
from those who cultivate the soil scient? 'y, and observ- 
tingly, and to disseminate such information as may tend to 
improve the mode of cultivation throughout our —_ 
extended country. « No person will deny the utility of 
a publication properly conducted ; nor will any one doubt ~ 
me when I say that such a paper cannot be ly con- 
ducted and handsomely executed, without an extensive cir- 
culation and prompt payment to meet its expenses. 

Terms, Turee Dollars per annum, m advance; and 
will not be sent without, as, at its present price, it will not 
pay a commission for collecting, nor bear the loss arising 

m want of punctuality on the part of subscribers. 

D. K. MINOR, Proprietor, 


35 Wall street, New-York. 


ir NEW-YORK AMERICAN, Tri. Week- 

ly, VotumE 2d.—The Tri- Weekly American ins the 

same that is given in the DaiLy paper, and differs from it 

only in being published every other, instead of very, ae 
This is the oniy Tri-Weekly paper published in New- 

It is a very convenient medium of intelli at a 
very cheap rate, for Gentlemen in the country, who 
not only to read the news of the day, but also to learn 
is doing in the business community. In the Tri 
well as in the Daily New-York American, 
addition to the news and advertisements of the a dey. an ex- 

tensive ine List, Sales of Stocks and of 

a pe and > pabgnges big at ha for the mo- 
erate price ve a-year, in or just one 
half the price of a daily r, as well as of the postage. Al- 
though it contains as much reading and advertising as the 
the 
















paper, the advertisements are not so often 
in it as in the daily, which enables us to give all 
reading matter of the Daily. 
Terms, FIVE DOLLARS per year, in advance. 
Published at 35 Wall street, New-York, by ; 


x TOWNSEND & DURFEE, Rope Maw 
pet ery Forte 
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clined planes on Railroad athe 








them in the city of New- if este 
scan ee eam oe 
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AMERICAN PLoveH-noy : 


zine—and the . 
pigeon be. Any ‘Homans, or Thomp-feyyeree--so-e 


‘in Chase, (at the Rail- 
ah ee Beg. 
yy ‘De Blois Sherman, Esq. 
Ww. YN. Williams, Esq. P. M. 
Auburn, N..Y.—Edwini Reeve, Ass’t. P. M. 
a T. M. Skinner, Esq. 
8 =e N.. Y.—Allen Thomas, 


Ditero, N. Y. Y—Willet Hopkins. 

_ Senec. Pails, N. Y.—Chas. L. Hopkins, Esq. 
- Glex Y es eae: “% rt. Sine 
Sherburn, — . Fargo, P. M. 

’ N. Y.—Jacob Snyder, P. M. 
New- gh, N. Y.—J.D. Swords, P.M. 
Elmira, 


ton 
euiwen, Y¥-—Mesars Mack « Andrews. 
t— Stacy, Esq. 
Keene, N. H.—J. W. Prentis. 









ne. Y.—Messrs. Birdsall & Ph 


Killingworth, Conn.—Friend Whittlesey. || 





SURVEYORS’ INSTRUMENTS. 
Compasses of various sizes and of su- 
nitaane ity, warranted. 


ibiiesite Nai tnd temaih sine, with h 
naga powers with oe, made by eillrcnag ig 
non Mowat te ae eg of Enginee: Instruments, 
sold by E. & G. W. BLUNT, 
j3l 6t 154 Water-street, corner of Maidenlane. 


> TOWNSEND & DURFEE, of Palmyra, Manu- 
of Railroad Rope, having removed their estab- 
to. Hudsen, under the name of ee § May, 





offer »ply Rope of any required | without splice) 
for inclined plance of at the s rest notiee and||F 


Do. American .... .do 


As tothe ne. of Ro 3 

JERVIS, .& H. Co., Albany ; or James Ar- 
CHIBALD, r Hudson and Delaware Canal and Rail- 
= Company, Carbondale, Luzerne County, Pennsyl- 


Hudson, Columbia County, New-York, 
January 29, 1833. ¥ ; f31 ff 


qe, PRIME & CO, 22 Broad sireet, have on 
hand, the following goods, which they offer for sale on 
the most favorable terms, viz : 

208 qr. casks Marseliles Madeira, entitled to debenture 


30 do Bordeaux Grave ° 


4 
2 cans Oil of Orange 
8 casks French pg ESFF 
2 do § do do 8FF 
10 do Danish Smaits; FFFE 





cegeses 
See 
Ei 


f 


els Richmond country do 


i 


negseess 


Ibs Coney and Hares back Wool, for H 
Me English Quills skopane 
RY aoe yend ad THE PACKAGE, 
resi ergeend oe fancy and f Ne cas 
ved per. Napoleon. 


Jet black Bombazines entitled to 
Printed border Hdk fa debenture. 


Buues-ose 2 atsditerdttst¥e.e 
eesesees 


English Brown Shirtings, 33in. jal tm! 





a 


a |F 





Pet ey 
Agents Ane ga oe Saugerties Paper 
on hand an exten 
al Printing F roan. 


tothe 
terme will be 


os : “GRAGIE, PRIME & CO. 98 Broad see. 





Piahkaod fiom the {Mon Yor king and Comer a ; 


UR Te whe eG 








RK Farmer ano AMERICAN Gar- fot at wot 189.100 be 
aazine—the Mrcnanres’ Maca- * peel 
















bucecedsgdue de l® 





Ye Paeenserseaner 


BRISTLES— 
first sort vencld 
Do. common. . .' 
eer “e 
ou. tallow ee aeeaeee 
Dipped ec benenncdees 


Seseenane 


Sperm... 
CLOVERSEED ..I 
CcoAL— 


Liv 1 ....chaldron 


prem & Bridgeport. lo 





St. Domingo a 
‘f°EE— 0 


COFFEE 


Porto Rico eadcooencd do 
Laguira .....0..0..40 


St. Domingo. ...... > 
SAVE 2. cccccccoccce ed 


amaica ° 
COPPER— 
Sheathing ....e05s..1b 


GIG. isccdsshstanes 00 


BONE vcs cnesissecccc. 0 


CORDAGE— 
Foreign... ..c.seeee. ld 
American .....+2: cwt 

CORKS— 
Velvet...... oo oe eQTORS 
Common .....+ soeaelO 
PUIG sis cdrinces cece do 

COTTON— 


New Orleans........Ib 





Hemp. secesescesse+¥ 


IBEX coccacescce 





DIAPERS— 


| Russia, broad....piece 2 15 
DUCK . 


Amer. Joy’s, all flax, 
Do. Phenix Mills,Pa- 


Do. cotton, Paterson 
No.1 @10.....- y 
DYE wooDs— 
Braziletto .........ton 
Camwood ..........d0 
fustic, Cuba. .......d0° 
Do. Tampico,...do » 
Vo. Maine.’.....- 


A 
3 
g 
oF 
Bee: 


Do. St. Dom: .do 


Stosregen, pot ee 
lo 
Hache ..do 
FEATHERS— 
Live, Foreign ......lb 
Do. American 


Smoked do. ..---Ib 
Mackerel No. 1 ....bri 
~ a 2.....tlo 


Shad, dies. ‘Mees...40 
Do. . Bucksport,do. .do 


Do. Smoked.. .box 
BURNS - or scnedenees lb 


abaepbsagn dee 
\TLAXSEED 

rae areata 

Ro 


ad a suprfine.. bri 
See SO Sete eeees . oO 
Wee Tn Cani 


Weste 

Philadelphia Ri al do 
Baltimore Howard st.do 
Richmond CityMills.do 
Do. my yt -do 
nea & Geor; 





Fine middlings. 
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Bos S82 gop 8) 38. 
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‘ennessee. HERE, .do 
COTTON BAGGING— 


Russia, U. X.... bolt 13 00 


Do. Bruisguins 
Do. Zoot: Konopitt 17 00 
Do. 3d quality ..do 15 50 


Do. inferior.....do 12 50 
German, Half...... do li 00 
Holland, A. A. ......d0 2% 00 
VENB +. 0cecceee 00 8 50 


6 
& 


BHas 


& aakeaee & 
i i co 


al 


No. 1a@$.......do 15 50 


_ 


terson, flax, No.1aa. 16 00 
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FLOUR AND MEAL 


$| ¥S823 


res 
32! Sp! 






S18 
aor SAR AA 
[lend 
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e 
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famarinds......... + do 


Wheat, North riv. .bshl 
Fe. 
Do. weet -as 
Do. . Virginia... 
Do. _N.Carolina.. 
Rye, Northern ..... zm 
Yellow, ee do 
Do, Dor White Lt NJ.. 
Do, i ay rir do 
Barley, North river, .do 
Oats, South &North.do 
Pees, welts dy. pum 


Yarns, Kentucky . ‘velb 

HIDES— 
Seah &R.Grande. lb 
do 


First sort, 1882...... Ib 
Second sort, do.....do 
HORNS— 


iv ckepkwsntnosevs 100 
INDIGO-- 

Bengal ...... Seedeee Ib 

Manilla............ do 


AFACCAB... 2.26205 do 
Guatemala......... do 
IRON— 
Pig,Eng).& Scotch, .ton 
Do. American ...... ‘* 
Cary. GO.- «oc c0v0- do 
20 |Do. Russia, P. 8. I..do 
5 | Do. new Sabie.do 
Do. Swedes.......,d0 
Do. English ass’td..do 
Sheet, English..... cwl 
Peru I.Co. flat & sq..ton 
Do. round....do 
Hoop, American. ..cwt 
Do. English...... do 
LEAD 
BIG anccapevaccccoce Ib 
Re Shutéece do 
WER. Svaenacesesac do 
og, SRE ER do 
LEATHER— 
Sole, Oak tanned. ...1b 
Do. Hemlock...... do 
Do. damaged...... do 
Upper, dressed. .. .side 
Do. undressed. . .do 
LUMBER— 
Boards, N. R..... M ft 
Do. East’n Pine.do 


Plank,Georgia do 


Timber, Oak..... aq. ft 
Do. Geo.Yell, Pine.do 
a Cypress. M ft 
Pine. .bundle 


‘MOLAS SES— 
Martinique &Guad. gall 
English Islands..... do 
Havana & Matanzas.do 
Trinidad de Cuba. ..do 
New Orleans....... do 

NAIL8— 

Cut, 4d to 40d....... Ib 
Ob scdivcvevscns lo 

ie Se -d 

Wrought........... 

NA AL siroitiis— 
Pal. o's ce escvintasce bl 
DADS ks kes copensn vd do 
TOR a 3 atin’ .do 
Turpentine Wilim. soft. 


pitta Parpoute ea “an 
8 ntine, 
OILsS— 
Florence 30 flasks. .box 
French 12 bottles.. bskt 
Olive........-. gallon 





Do. 
OSNABURGS... yd 


Bye Flour «.......-08 400 4 419) 
Meal...:... do 38 75 

‘weeese hhd 17 00° 
—_ 


enews 


oa TS pFT EET 


Saal | g2gelFgz~! i 


r&S 
RRARRSARHR RARARRRAARSA RAE 
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black eyed... 80 

eye hbuaeee ~ 9 00 
HEMP— 

SS os cent cake ton 190 00 


do 
American dew- rot...do 130 00 


oe _ 
eo? 
- ~ 
ons 


Ssesess 
RARERERSARRA ARRAR S&S AA RARAKKA 


@ Se $5. —— 8 


aueetess 
S38 Sgesac SIEIS ane Bt shat S#SS8 polge 8811381881 888 hots 2l1& 8 
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en 
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— 


Do. Albany are 16 
ft 25 00 


& 


Staves, W. QO. pipe. .do 60 00 
Do. do hhd....do 45 00 


258 


S& 


a do bri..... do 30 00 
R. 0. hhd...do 30 00 
Heading W. Oissecs do 45 00 
ath Meadkee dpew do 25 00 
Seating, Pine .....do 15 00 
Oak scciv do 20 00 
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a 


_— 
eo | 
- ‘Fe 


a 


wwe dd 
or 


“on 
pt8essrsesss 81158! 
eS 


& 
Ssisifil2#ii3i 


Liver, | Straits...... bri 1 
be e&Bank.do 1 


eee 





Philadephia 

Weccsensee 12 

Agee 1l 
3 Ao re 

Oreign ........ aes 

“BCE. obnnneeeee 
RI 4 eee -100 Ib 
Take Island.....bshi 


neue. - oeeeeseedO 
Ubes .. 


..do 
lown ... tiido 
Do. k do. ..eack 

1 0 aaa 





New-York, Brown ..Ib 
Casti ile *eeGereeasaes’ 

SPELTER .......1b 

SPICES— 


Cassia, in mats..... Ib 
Cloves ........00005 do 

Ginger, TACE... 2004 do 

Do, ground ..... do 

nen ca Soead 
CPPer..... seen --do 

Pimento, Jam....... do 
SPIRITS— 

Brandy, Ot. D.&Co.gal 


Do. Rochelle. ..do 
Do. Bordeaux . .do 
Rum,Jam. 4th f.do 
Do, S8t.Croix,3d do.do 
Do. Wind.Isl. 3d do.do 
Do, NOrlns,latdo.do 
Do. _N. Eng. ist do..do 
Gin:Holl’d,MederS wan 
Do. Hour Glass.do 
Do. Pine Apple.do 
Do. Imperial ...do 





Do, Country........ do 
Whiskey, Rye....,.do 
Cider Brandy ....... do 
STEXL— 
German ......-se0.1b 
English ............ do 
Trieste, in boxes....do 
American. .........- do 
SUGARS— 
British Island....... ib 
St. Croix ..........5 do 
New Orleans ....... do 
Havana, White..... do 
Do, Brown..... do 
Do, Muscovado.do 
Porto Rico ......... do 
Brazil, White....... do 
Do. Brown ...... do 
Manilla, Brown..... do 
MO Sc.cer eoccetene lo 
EAM cncwsrccercskel do 
SUMA 
Sicily. .co.cccccee -.ton 70 
OURS heunasceaes do 
American .......... doe 
, TEAS— , 
mperial .....+«.0+ .do 
Gunpowder......... do 
mere 3 Wevevdeceed ef 
Young Hyson ...... do 
Hyson Skin.........40 
Soeenens Sinmevene’ do 
TIMOTH. SEED. tc 
TOBACCO— 
}Richmond &Petersh.do 
North oe eanes : 





Malaga, 

Do. sweet......d0 
Claret.......5. deisé 1 
Do, in bottles . ...doz 2 
Port.......- noone ole 


Mareeiios s Madeira... = 


Do, ad qualay... 
(D0, ad qualisy a) = 
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